











YORK’S QUALITY BRED PACKAGES AND QUEENS 


YORK’S ITALIANS DADANT’S STARLINES & MIDNITES 


Your Choice of THREE Outstanding Strains 


Now is the time to think about your package bees and queen requirements 
for the coming season. With a proposed increase in express rates of 15%, 
meaning a 22% increase on bees, it will take early planning to effect savings 
on transportation costs. Write us if you have any problems in receiving 
shipments. Our experience in loading trucks will pay off for you. 


Now Booking Orders for Choice Shipping Dates 


YORK BEE COMPANY Jesup, Georgia 


(The Universal Apiaries) 
412 W. Orange St. Phone: Garden 7-4131 


P.O. Box 300 








You Get 


SOMETHING EXTRA 
IN DADANT’S LEWIS-BEEWARE 











BORED 
DOVETAILS 





Bet you a cooky you have let loose with a favorite cuss word when 
you split the dovetail in nailing up a hive or a super; that you have had 
to draw out nails that want to go in crooked; that you ended up with some 
“bungles” you wished you didn’t have. 


When you nail up hives and supers with bored dovetails, the nails go 
right in where they belong; no splits, no slants. You can whistle your 
favorite tune and feel real good and be proud of your work. 


Bored dovetails are that Something Extra you get in 
Dadant’s Lewis-Beeware. 


Dadant & Sons, Inc. = samuton, nunois 





BRANCHES 
1010 W. Austin Street 180-200 Canist Steph Ave. at 14th St. Route 41, South 722 West O'Connell St. 
Paris, Texas Hornell, New York Lynchburg, Virginia Hahira, Georgia Watertown, Wis. 
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Italian Bees — Queens 


Quality and Service guaranteed 
to please. 


SUNRISE APIARIES 


Box 166, Petal, Mississippi 





BOOST YOUR INCOME 


without adding more colonies or doing more work. By \i— 
actual test Starline Queens produce more honey than any 
“rt stock tested. You owe it to yourself to e them a 
r 

Reg. U.8. 


Pat. Of. Write For Prices 


J. M. CUTTS & SONS Box No. 336 Chipley, Florida 

















MERRY CHRISTMAS 
and 
HAPPY NEW YEAR 


from 
OUR DEALERS and 
YOUR FRIENDS 


THE CONNEAUT CAN CO. 
CONNEAUT, OHIO 


MASTER Electric Uncapping Knife. 
Used by uncappers all over the world. 
Your Dealer has them. Price $15.00 


HUTCHISON MFG. CO. 
2904 Colorado Ave., Santa Monica, Calif. 














GREETINGS! We trust that 1957 has been a pros- 
perous year for you. We feel that we can help °58 
be an even better year by rendering “Personal Serv- 
ice” and giving individual attention to your orders. 
Let us know your needs 


GARON BEE COMPANY, Donaldsonville, La. 

















Package Bees & Queens | 
‘‘ITALIANS’’ 
Quality Does Not Cost—It Pays 


The Wilbanks Apiaries 
; Claxton, Georgia 4 
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Neiman Brothers 
Co., Ine. 


t Roosevelt R 
4%. Illinois 
























Italians 
QUEENS 
Package Bees 
M. C. WEST 
Route 1, Box 279-A 


WINTERS, CALIFORNIA 
Phone: Woodland, Colif., MO—2-5782 





WORLD 
Including 
Apicultural Abstracts 

Science is int tional. So 5 Bee 
w a scientific urnal published 
mon by the Bee h Assoeia- 
tion. iter Dr. Eva Crane. 
Subscriptio 00 a year, or $6.50 incl 
ing meomber of the Bee Le 

Association. Sample copy free. 
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ri Our honey labels will tell your honey story 
oney , 
by word and picture to encourage sales. Our 
Labels sample label catalog is yours for the asking. 
Each label in complete color and each one separate (an actual 
label) to put on your container to see how it looks. 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 


HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 

















Now Booking orders 


for those good Italian and Caucasian 
Bees and Queens. 


No Obligation 
PRICES IN JANUARY ISSUE. 


The Stover Apiaries, Mayhew, Miss. 














Be Our Agent 





Since you are a beekeeper you know the beekeepers near you. 
Why not be an agent for the American Bee Journal? Since 
it is your favorite magazine, why not do your friends a good 
turn and, at the same time, help yourself? 


Write for particulars. 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, Hamilton, Illinois 
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“Lo, the star — went before them, 
till it came and stood over 


where the young Child was” 


May you follow again the Wisemen 
Now this blessed season is here — 

And find the true spirit of Christmas Q 
In Good Tidings, Good Will, and 


Matt. 2:9 


LEAHYS 
Offer You 


@ QUALITY BEE HIVES 
@ LOW PRICES 


PROMPT SHIPMENT FROM OUR 
CENTRAL GEOGRAPHIC 


Good Cheer. LOCATION 


@ SAVES YOU TRANSPORTATION 


Let Us Quote You Attractive Prices For 
Your Requirements Now 


Leahy Manufacturing Co. 


Dept. AB 
Higginsville, Mo. 


ROSSMAN APIARIES 


P.O. Box 133 Moultrie, Ga. 


“PACKAGE BEES” 
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HONEY 
ALL GRADES 


co., INC. 


WANTED 


60 Ib. Cans or 55 Gal. Drums 
FINGER LAKES MARKETING & SUPPLY 


GROTON, NEW YORK 











able. 














ARE YOU MOVING? 
For prompt change of address, please notify us 
six weeks beforehand; otherwise, some issues may 
miss you. Also, some back copies may not be avail- 


Be sure to send both your OLD ADDRESS and 
your new address, including the postal zone number. 
If possible, just return the mailing label from a 
recent copy of the American Bee Journal. 

Write to SUBSCRIPTION DEPARTMENT, 

AMERICAN BBE JOURNAL, Hamilton, Illinois 


HOLIDAY GREETINGS 


Sincere Appreciation 
For Your Patronage 


AUGUST LOTZ COMPANY 


Manufacturers & Jobbers 


BOYD, WISCONSIN 


TO ALL 


and 


from 


Bee Supplies 





December. 1957 
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A PRODUCT 
OF CAREFULLY 
CONTROLLED 

CROSS BREEDING 








DEVELOPED FROM 
LIGHT 3 BANDED 


1958 PRICES 








ANY QUANTITY 


2 Ib. package with CLOVERLINE queen. 
3 Ib. package with CLOVERLINE queen. 
4 lb. package with CLOVERLINE queen. 
5 Ib. package with CLOVERLINE queen. 


grade only 


We sell GOOD BEES, explicitly developed for COMMERCIAL honey production, one 





ITALIANS 
ONE PRICE TO ALL 
Shipping Wt. 8 Ibs... => $3.75 each 
Shipping Wt. 9 Ibs... 4.75 each 
Shipping Wt. 10 Ibs. 5.75 each 
Shipping Wt. 14 Ibs. = 6.75 each 


Extra CLOVERLINE queens __ 1.25 each 


CROSS BRED CLOVERLINES. 





Postpaid. 


ISTH. 








We have no disease and all our apiaries are state inspected. Certificate of Health 
and Directions for Handling come with every shipment. Live delivery and complete 
satisfaction guaranteed. Your choice of shipment via Parcel Post, Railway Express 
or your truck. All packages are FOB Columbia, S. C. Extra Queens sent Air Mail 


BOOK YOUR ORDER EARLY FOR CHOICE DATES FROM MARCH 20TH TO MAY 


CLOVERLINE APIARIES 
P. O. Box 5126 
Columbia, S. C. 
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The O 


How come this picture covers the commercial section? Good question. Let's peek in on a secret. We 
forgot to have a better picture, one more suitable to the place, so when make-up time came this one had to 
pinch-hit. But it’s not so bad. At least it is a very good likeness of a portion of the brood as we like to see it; 
nice plump larvae that stand right up and glisten. The brood is all about the same size and that indicates that 
her majesty is not wandering around laying here and there. Most of her eggs must be viable and so capable of 
hatching. Sometimes not all eggs hatch and the result is spotty brood and likely a poor queen. 
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The 0.A.C. Pressure Strainer’ 


by G. F. TOWNSEND — A. ADIE 


Department of Apiculture, Ontario Agriculture College 


Straining has been one of the great- 
est problems in the extracting and 
handling of honey. Many types of 
strainers have been developed, most 
of which depend on a gravity flow 
and a large straining area. No 
strainer previously developed will 
handle a large volume of honey 
without frequent cleaning, and any 
strainer will clog readily if any 
granules are present in the honey. 

The strainer in this circular can 
be used with modifications for any 
straining condition. The capacity of 
the strainer should be sufficient to 
handle on most occasions the whole 
crop without the necessity of cleaning 
the strainer. 

The principle involved is simple. 
The particles of wax, other refuse, or 
granules are trapped and suspended 
in a layer of crushed granite or silica. 
This considerably delays the clogging 
of the screen. 


Requirements 


For satisfactory operation, several 
requirements are necessary. The 
honey should flow from the extractor 
into a large sump tank which is pro- 
vided with a series of screens to re- 
move the larger particles of foreign 
material. Across the sump tank, three 
removable screens ranging from ¥- 
inch, %-inch, and 1/12-inch mesh are 
quite satisfactory. The honey is then 
pumped at a steady flow approximate- 
ly equivalent to the extracting rate 
by the use of a positive delivery 
honey pump which has been geared 
down to the proper speed. Before be- 
ing strained, the honey must be 
warmed to the appropriate tempera- 
ture. This may be accomplished by 
jacketing part of the honey line and 
passing a flow of hot water around 
this section of the pipe. The water 
may be heated by steam or propane 
gas and recirculated. For day-to-day 
operations the strainer must be kept 
warm over night. This may be ac- 
complished at room temperature (70° 
F.) by a 100-watt electronic band 
heater. No insulation should be pro- 
vided unless the room is quite cold. 





* This is a complete reprint of Circu- 
lar 218, Ontario Agricultural College, 
by G. F. Townsend and A. Adie. 
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If insulation is used, a thermostat is 
necessary. 
Construction 

There are several ways in which 
the strainer may be constructed or 
operated. The following has been 
found to be the simplest and most 
efficient. An increase in size of the 
cylinder may be of some assistance, 
which, however, is accompanied by 
an awkwardness in handling when 
it is being cleaned. The straining unit 
consists of a cylinder 10 inches in 
diameter and 12 inches deep, which 
holds crushed granite. The top and 


net 


bottom are gasketed and bolted in 
place. The honey is forced up from 
the bottom through a 16-gauge sup- 
porting plate with %-inch perfora- 
tions and a 6-mesh heavy-wired 
screen. This screen supports the 
water-washed granite. Three 4-inch 
layers of granite are used. On the 
bottom is a layer of 6-mesh granite. 
The second layer is 8-by 10-mesh 
granite and the third layer a mixture 
of equal parts of 8-by 10-mesh and 
20-by 28-mesh granite. The cylinder 
is filled tightly with granite. The 
straining screen is supported in the 


Outlet 1%" | 
i 
— ‘ 
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lid and consists of a 105-mesh Dur- 
Loy or Monel Metal, free bolting 
cloth metal screen with suitable sup- 
porting plates. Details of construc- 
tion are given in the diagram. 
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Operation 


The temperature can vary accord- 
ing to the operating conditions. 

For normal extracting conditions 
where no granulation is present, the 
temperature of the honey must be at 
least 110°F. If granules are present 


in the honey being extracted, the 
temperature must be increased 
to 120° F. This temperature will 


melt the granules suspended in the 
granite but will not soften the wax 
sufficiently to let it pass through the 
strainer. 


The same principle for the use of 
the strainer is applicable in both the 
packing plant and the honey house. 


When the honey has had a pre- 
liminary’ straining, the pressure 
strainer may then be used for the 
final straining between the pasteuriz- 
er and the coolers for bottled honey. 
In this case a 6-inch layer of 20-by 
28-mesh granite is placed under a 
200-mesh stainless steel screen in a 
one-half depth or 6-inch strainer. 
The straining temperature must be 
between 165° and 175°F. If the tem- 
perature is lower, the use of a coarser 
straining sand is advisable. 


In most cases, the operating pres- 
sure will reach 10 to 15 pounds for a 
flow of 300 pounds per hour at 120° 
F. The pressure will slowly increase 
during the operating period. Normal 
operating pressures will increase with 
increased volume or decreased tem- 
perature. When the pressure becomes 
excessive, it is time to shut down and 
change the granite. In packing plants 
it might be advisable to use alter- 


nately two strainers in order to avoid 
an interruption in the flow. Two 
strainers in parallel could be used 
to handle a larger flow at lower pres- 
sures. 


Cleaning 


The strainer can be cleaned quite 
readily. The honey is drained off 
through the bottom, the strainer dis- 
connected, and the granite removed. 
The screen is washed with cold water 
and the cylinder recharged. When 
the cylinder, which holds 50 pounds of 
granite, is well drained, six pounds of 
honey is lost in this cleaning process. 
If the screen becomes clogged with 
wax particles, it may be shaken in 
earbon tetrachloride and then washed. 
Since carbon tetrachloride fumes are 
dangerous, should 
be limited and the cleaning done in 
a closed 


the amount used 
container out-of-doors. A 
complete change-over should not re- 
quire more than 15 minutes’ time. 


Safety Pressure Switch 


This strainer should not be used 
without installing a pressure switch 
in the honey line to shut off the honey 
pump if pressures exceed 80 p.s.i. A 
switch similar to those used in water 
systems is suitable. 


Package Unit 


A package unit consisting of sump, 
pump, heat exchanger (propane gas), 
and strainer is available in 300- 
pound-per-hour capacity. There will 
shortly be one available in 1000- 
pound-per-hour-capacity. 


NOTE 


1. This strainer will not operate 
with honey below 110°F., nor will it 
operate with cold honey in the strain- 
er. 


2. It will handle a flow of honey up 
to 1090 pounds per hour provided the 
honey is at 115 to 120°F. 


3. It is essential to use a suitable 
sump tank to remove the coarse ma- 
terial when the strainer is used for 
freshly extracted honey. 


4. The April, 1954, edition of this 
circular described the introduction of 
the honey at the top of a larger cylin- 
der partially filled with one layer of 
granite, the first straining screen 
being on the bottom. While this 
method is quite satisfactory, a longer 
operation and greater ease in hand- 
ling with a smaller unit is possible 
if the procedure outlined in this re- 
vision of the circular is followed. 
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PLAN OF WORK FOR INTENSIVE BEEKEEPING 


The management described here is 
based upon the basic fundamentals 
of good beekeeping. By striving for 
strong colonies with plenty of feed, 
the surplus crop will be the largest 
obtainable under existing conditions. 


Modern farming methods take our 
prospective main crop, and we must 
settle for a secondary crop from a 
second growth and bloom.  First- 
crop clover goes for grass silage or 
early hay. A profitable crop must 
come from what used to be consid- 
ered minor sources. Only the best 
colonies can store a good crop. Under 
these conditions we must have and 
hold several generations of field bees 
to get profitable crops. Any colonies 
below average strength are united to 
build up the field force of remaining 
units. 


Our plan takes advantage of a 
fairly dependable fall (heartsease) 
flow which is held in the comb for 
next season’s feed. Heartsease honey 
is worth more converted into bees 
to harvest the next season’s crop of 
white honey than it is worth after 
it is extracted to be sold on the cur- 
rent season’s market. This makes 
cheap feed since we save the labor of 
extracting, cost of cans and shipping 
the honey to market. In addition, 
we save the labor of mixing and feed- 
ing sugar, which costs much more per 
pound than heartsease honey will sell 
for. 


What we gain most here is getting 
the bees into the white honeyflow 
with the side combs in the brood nest 
still full of last year’s heartsease 
honey. There is no loss of white 
honey in the brood nest since all new 
nectar must go into the supers. 


Fig. 1. An average two-story col- 
ony plus one shallow super of fall 
honey that is left for food. 


Fig. 2. Same colony rearranged 
through March if at all possible. This 
work is done on cold days when the 
cluster is small. Bodies have been 
separated, lower body of empty 
combs inside, combs culled and solid 
combs of fall honey placed in on 
both sides to replace empty combs. 
If we have two combs of honey for 
each side or a total of four combs 
of honey to put in at this time, our 
feeding is done for the season. Combs 
of honey put in hive on cold days 
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by EARL C. ROBINSON, Olewein, lowa 


will not cause robbing and the bees 
do not bother while being worked. 
The body with cluster has been placed 
on top (warmest part of the hive) 
with a shallow super of honey below 
but within reach of the cluster. The 
bees start using this honey and move 
it up. 


Fig. 8. Same colony in April with 
expanded cluster. Shallow super of 
honey now at bottom. Brood bodies 
have not been reversed yet. Honey 
in shallow super being used or moved 
up by the bees. 


Fig. 4. Through May brood bodies 
are reversed, queen excluders put 
on, shallow super placed above ex- 
cluder and one extracting super on 
top. This is what we want when the 
main flow starts. The second brood 
body should be solid brood except the 
outside combs which should still be 
full of fall honey. Strong colonies use 





plenty of feed just before the clover 
flow and the shallow super is usually 
empty at this time. 


Fig. 5. Main flow on. We never 
stack on the extracting supers but 
give them as needed. The combs in 
the shallow supers are mostly dark 
combs and will attract the bees up 
through the excluder. The extracting 
supers have white combs and the 
bees will not carry old honey stores 
up into them. 


Fig. 6. Metal frame spacers are 
used in all supers, 8 combs in 10- 
frame supers. Maximum crop with 
minimum of equipment, more wax 
from cappings and less work in 
handling the crop. Note shallow 
super always kept up. This will be 
capped first and can be extracted 
early. After extracting the shallow 
supers they are kept off the hive 
until needed for the fall flow. 
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FIG. 1 Average colony 
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FIG. 2 Arrangement of col. 
rch 1. worked through March. Clus- 
ter in one body. 





FIG. 3 Arrangement of col. 
worked through April. Clus- 
ter in two bodies. 
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FIG. 4 Arrangement of col. FIG. 5 Honeyfiow on. 


worked thru May. Excluder low 


on. 2nd. story full of brood extra empty super 


and honey in outside combs. 





FIG. 6 Supered for 200 Ib. 
crop (8 comb spacing in 10 
frame supers). 
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FIG. 7 Colonies that supersede early in flow are divided. Divi- 
sion set back of old stand, (back to back). Old stand makes fair 
crop while division raises young queen. Unite later. 


By the time fall flow starts, we 
want the white honey off the hive; 
then we super again with the shal- 
low super plus supers of idle brood 
combs. This gives us our feed to 
be held in the comb for the next 
year’s feeding. We never give more 
supers than needed for the fall crop 
as we want to crowd more honey into 
the brood nest for winter. With good 
queens and a fall flow to stimulate 
brood rearing, it is impossible to get 
enough stores in two-story hives, so 
we leave one shallow super on each 
hive for winter. 





stand. 


In these times of high labor costs 
many like to cut manipulations where 
possible, then stack on supers. We 
find the opposite to be true, and our 
most profitable work is after the flow 
begins. Following through the main 
flow, especially with the colonies that 
supersede at this time, will pay off. 

When supering for the main flow 
we note colonies that slow down on 
their work in the supers, due to the 
supersedure of queens. These are 
divided as in fig. 7. Here we hold 
the field force on the old stand. 
By confining the old (failing) queen 
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with young 
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FIG. 8 This is the colony in Fig. 7 after uniting. Field 
force from the division enter at the rear of the old 


to one brood body, we still get a fair 
crop of honey up in the supers where 
we want it. The division will requeen 
itself or can be requeened. 

Note that the division is set be- 
hind old stand, back to back. This 
is done to facilitate uniting later 
as in fig, 8. Here again we have the 
full field force of both units at work 
on the old stand. First hive body on 
the old stand has been moved ahead 
to make an entrance at the back for 
flight from the division. These col- 
onies make up for lost time on the 
fall flow. 





1958 


The ninety-eighth year of the American Bee Journal. Two more years will be our one hun- 
dreth anniversary. So we must step up higher year after year to reach some kind of a bang-up 
celebration by then. To those of us who have dug and delved for something better for 1958, 
maybe you'll agree that we have stepped up the whole magazine. There will be a brand new 
and exciting cover and a cover contest with Pat Dichnelt as Contest Editor. The entire layout 
of the magazine will be considerably different although the sections for classes of beekeepers will 
continue. There will be several new pages of pictures, and how-to-do-its. We hope to have 
some new Consulting Editors, and, as they can be prepared in a worth while manner, we hope 
to have some regional issues to help readers in those special areas. If Bill Clarke, Jr. doesn’t 
renig he will still head the Beginner section as Editor. Pat will also edit a brand new Puzzle 
so you fans get braced. Hope you like the new Journal for 1958. We'll take the “covers” off 
next month. Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year. 
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THE HOFMANN STORY 


by G. H. CALE 


One winter, 
with E. L. 


years ago, I visited 
Hofmann at Janesville, 
Minnesota, who started beekeeping 
about 1898. He then had over a 
thousand colonies of bees in old style 
Dadant hives. Also regular 6% inch 
or regular Dadant shallow _ supers. 
Most of his methods of operation 
were like ours. Most interesting 
of all he had a large modern honey 
house for operating and storage, in- 
cluding a workshop. Under the 
house he made a bee cellar with 
automatic air and temperature con- 
trols ‘and it is still a model for bee 
cellar construction. 

He had a son, Charles, not quite 
grown up but doing so pretty fast. 
It was winter then and when E. L. 
took me to the station to catch my 
train, Charles was pulled along over 
the snow on foot runners by a long 
rope. -We- both still remember that 
event. 

Now Charles has succeeded his 
father, and is “growed out of all 
knowledge.” He does not share his 
father’s enthusiasm for large num- 
bers as he is running about 350 col- 
onies. But he also has the family 
farm and that takes time too. He 
is nevertheless a good commercial 





Charles Hofmann 


beekeeper and runs his bees and his 
farm alone for the most part. That 
should be a full time job for any 
one. 

Mark Hauck, new owner and editor 
of the Janesville Argus, became 
fascinated with the “Hofmann Story” 





One of the Hofmann apiaries in old style Dadant hives but with hanging covers. 
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and wrote an article about Charlie 
that appeared in the Argus and 
captured third place in the National 
Editorial Association’s “Best Fea- 
ture Story” contest in the 1956 
Annual Better Newspaper Contests. 
There were 1728 entries so Editor 
Hauck really hit the jack pot with 
his story. Since he knew nothing 
about honey bees his one day with 
Hofmann was really put to good ac- 
count. 


To borrow his words, the Hof- 
mann Apiaries is an industry quietly 
nestled among the trees on Charles 
Hofmann’s farm northwest of Janes- 
ville. The building, father E. L. 
erected, is still the center of opera- 
tions for the twelve yards located 
within a 25 mile radius with the home 
yard right by the building. 

Charles likes to save work so he 
uses a hydraulic lift on his truck bed 
for loading. Supers are loaded on 
skids and a small dolly used to 
move the stacks from the truck to 
the store room and about the honey- 
house. His only help is Mrs. Lyle 
Heath who pinch-hits in extracting, 
and mother Hofmann who usually 
comes in for a share of the uncapping 
job. 

Charlie likes to distribute his own 
honey as much as possible and rep- 
resents the growing number of 
small producer-distributors that are 
dotting the country. Such locality 
distribution is doing much today to 
tone up markets and keep local dis- 
tributors supplied with a fine product 
on which they can relie. Bottling, 
canning and labeling are done in a 
shiningly clean basement room. Bulk 
sales are still made to be sure but 
the volume of small container sales 
increases. 

Besides his beekeeping operations 
and his farming, Charles Hofmann 
has also found time to be an active 
leader in local and national beekeep- 
ing affairs. To our notion he repre- 
sents the new type of leaders that 
are bridging the gap between the big- 
time operators and the small ones 
and managing to devote some thought 
and effort to the forward looking 
movements within the industry. 
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These two little English girls are getting a bang out of that beautiful swarm marching into the hive, always 
a sight to capture anyone's interest. The white cloth brings out the details of the marching horde and likely 
the girl standing has seen the queen and is pointing her out to her sister. Neither of them has any fear of 
stings. The hive is an English type on a hive stand. 
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Refurnishing Comb 


Honey Supers 


by J. HERBERT FRETZ 
FREEMAN, SOUTH DAKOTA 


I am just a back-lot hobby bee- 
keeper. I do not profess to know much 
about comb honey, but during the past 
ten years with my 30 hives I have 
made a few items of equipment for 
the conventional comb honey super 
which I find very useful. 


I have read and followed Carl E. 
Killion’s methods for the most part 
and find them excellent. But I have 
never been convinced that his im- 
proved T comb honey super is better 
than the conventional comb honey 
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FIGURE 1 


super with section holders, if the lat- 
ter is refurnished with what I con- 
sider improved fixtures. 
Follower Board 
I make my comb honey over single 
10-frame hive bodies as Mr. Killion 
does but use the conventional Hoffman 


Top, left, section holders with sheet metal separators. 


self-spacing frame instead of his nail- 
spaced frame. I have used 10 frames 
per hive body and the 9-frame body 
with follower boards on both sides of 
the hive. I prefer the latter for the 
reasons which Mr. Killion offers: bet- 
ter ventilation, better insulated brood, 


Bottom 


left, assembled sections in comb honey super. Note the air space 
surrounding the sections on all sides. Bottom right, sections from a 
super picked at random. All sections are drawn out and filled evenly 
from one “air conditioned” super. 
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F/GURE 2 


easier removal of frames for inspec- 
tion, but have found, what I consider, 
a simpler and stronger way of making 
the follower board. (Mr. Killion’s 
follower board construction is given 
in the American Bee Journal, June 
1954, page 222.) You will note my 
follower board in Figure 1. The two 
ends are made of maple or birch for 
strength and are dadoed so that the 
% inch plywood strips can be inserted 
and nailed. At a nearby woodworking 
shop one can often pick up numerous 
odds and ends of plywood cheap, so 
long as it is the correct length of 
16% inches. Furthermore the ply- 
wood can be a very cheap grade for 
surface blemishes make no difference 
here. Holes may be drilled at the top 
of the end pieces and 4 penny finish- 
ing nails (1% inches) inserted upon 
which the follower board hangs in the 
hive. The end pieces of the follower 
board will rest against the frames 
and allow the correct spacing next 
to the outside comb. The advantages 
of this construction are: simplicity, 
cheapness, less propolis because of 
nail suspension, ease of mass pro- 
duction. 
Comb Honey Super 

Certain claims made for the Kil- 
lion improved T super such as “gives 
bees greater access and encourages 
them to fill all sections fully,” “less 
travel over the sections,” and “easier 
to place sections in super and remove 
them,” may be so, but I wonder 
whether the difference is great enough 
over the conventional section-holder 
super. The one great advantage, that 
it is in reality an air-conditioned 
super with its bee space completely 
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photo. These are ungraded and all 
from one super. They are not perfect, 
but they do show the results of an 
air-conditioned conventional super. I 
have allowed an air space of from 
Y% to Ye inch around the sections by 
remaking the ends of the section 
holders and using thinner metal 
separators between the section hold- 
ers. £ J 

Section Holders and Separators 

Figure 2 will show you my section 
holder and separator. Some bee equip- 
ment manufacturers make the section 
holder for the common 4% section 
with this thinner 5/16 inch end which 
is inserted into the bottom piece of 
the holder by a slight dado. However, 
it has been my experience that most 
companies seem to have done away 
with this 5/16 end and have come out 
with the simpler but weaker 9/16 
inch end which is simply nailed flush 
with the end of the bottom piece. 
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FIGURE SF 


surrounding the sections and thus al- 
lowing a rim of bees to completely sur- 
round the sections, I can see. But I 
raise this question: If the simpler- 
constructed conventional super can be 
made to have this same bee space 
surrounding the sections on all sides, 
will there not be the same results? 
For the past several seasons my ex- 
perience with my improved conven- 
tional super has answered this ques- 
tion in the affirmative. In my supers 
the bees have had this space and have 
consistently drawn out and filled the 
outside sections so that little if any 
difference could be detected even by 
trained eyes. Take for instance the 
one photo of all 28 sectfons from one 
super picked at random from the pile 
of supers last fall. I removed each 
section and piled them up for this 


With my bench saw I have cut down 
these ends and dadoed them as shown 
in Figure 2. This makes for a stronger 
joint and allows the % inch bee space 
around the sections on the ends of 
the hive. 

To allow an air space at the sides 
of the super was more difficult with 
the conventional thin wood separa- 
tors which are usually about 1/10 
inch thick. For some years I used 
these wood separators and then al- 
lowed only six section holders to a 
super but this left too much space at 
the sides and the bees would some- 
times build comb in this space and 
mess things up. Seven section holders 
made a snug fit in the super and al- 
lowed no air space at the sides. I 
never liked the wood separators for 
they were hard to clean of propolis 
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and would last only a season or two 
and then break off at the scallops. I 
have experimented using heavy gauge 
sheet metal separators for two sea- 
sons and have found them highly suc- 
cessful and in no way harmful to 
bees or crop. I asked the local tin- 
smith to cut them 3%2x17% inches 
a piece and I nailed one to six out of 
the seven section holders in a super, 
leaving the other side of the section 
holder open. Even though these are 
heavy gauge metal they are much 
thinner and stronger than the old 
wood separators, with the result that 
I can place seven section holders with 
sections in a super and still have room 
at the sides for two sideboards and 
an air space. 


The advantages of these metal 
separators over the wood separators 
are: cannot break or split like the 
wood ones, do not warp, bees propolize 
them less, smooth surface is easy and 
quick to clean, durable for years of 
service, less parts in super to get lost 
since they are fastened to section 
holders, allow the sections to come 
closer together with less propolis on 
them, make the section holder stronger 


and more compact, allow more bee 
space at the top and bottom of the 
separator for bee travel and ventila- 
tion. This last point is very impor- 
tant for I feel it encourages the bees 
to enter the supers sooner. 

Another advantage of the section 
holder super is that split sections 
may be used. For most of the years 
I have followed Killion in using the 
solid section and his multiple block 
for fastening fotindation starters, top 
and bottom, and I like these best. 
Lately, I have found, however, that 
split sections are much faster to in- 
stall and in normal honeyflows here 
in southeastern South Dakota 
make as nice sections as the other. 
Section holders, furthermore, keep 
the sections cleaner from propolis 
and whiter. Once you are accustomed 
to section-holder supers, sections can 
be removed, handled, or rearranged 
for finishing as easily as with the T 
super. 

Sideboards 

As stated before, I nail these metal 
separators to every section holder ex- 
cept one, for at the sides of the seven 
section holders I use two % inch ply- 


wood sideboards each measuring 42 
x 18% inches. I cut notches in the top 
of these boards so that end stops may 
be used to line up the section holders 
and these sideboards. I do not leave 
these end stops in the super, so that 
the bees can move around in this 
space. Figure 3 shows you these side- 
boards and also the % inch spacer 
blocks I use. On one side I use two 
spacer blocks and on the other side 
I use two super springs. This makes 
a compact assembly inside the super 
and allows about % inch bee space on 
the sides of the super. The thinner 
metal separators allow this extra 
space, 


I have developed my own variation 
of Killion’s management of comb 
honey colonies, but that would be an- 
other article. 


With my system of management 
and with the above improvements in 
the conventional comb honey super, 
I have obtained fair crops in this 
sweet clover country of southeastern 
South Dakota. But I am always look- 
ing for better ways to improve my 
crops, management and equipment. 





BUYING AMERICAN FOULBROOD 


by CHARLES W. LINDSEY 


Bill bought some bees advertised 
for sale because the owner was mov- 
ing away. They looked to be in 
pretty good shape and the price 
seemed right. They had been in- 
spected the fall before but the county 
inspector had not been around that 
spring. Bill had seen American foul- 
brood before so he thought it was 
safe to take these bees on his own 
inspection. He looked through every 
colony thoroughly and found no sign 
of disease. 

About a month later the new ten- 
ant stopped Bill to ask why he had 
not taken all the bee stuff. He had 
found a box of equipment in a shed 
and he did not like the smell of it 
and he wished Bill would come and 
get it. He did, twenty frames with 
fully drawn combs. He called me 
to see them and they were surely 
full of the remains of disease. The 
seller evidently knew about it so, 
when he found some of his colonies 
had disease, he took out all the combs 
that showed any signs of it and re- 
placed them with combs he had ex- 
tracted the fall before. He may 
have doubled up a few of them as 
Bill said they were quite strong for 
that time of year. 
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Then we inspected Bill’s bees 
again. Five of the sixteen showed 
American foulbrood. Shaking was 
legal in Colorado then and sulfa was 
unknown to us. We cailed the in- 
spector and he gave us permission 
to shake if we wanted to. I don’t 
like shaking as there is too much 
chance of scattering diseased honey. 
so we proposed to use acid boards to 
get the bees out the same as is done 
in taking off honey. While we had 
the hives open for inspection we 
killed the queens. We decided to 
make two good colonies from the five 
so we prepared two hive bodies with 
foundation, without bottom boards, 
and got a couple of caged queens 
to hang in them. 

Then we placed the two strongest 
colonies facing each other with one of 
the two prepared hives between them 
and put a small rock under each corner 
so the bees could run in from all 
sides. We smoked the colonies 
heavily and put well soaked acid 
boards on them. I used more acid 
than I do foy taking off honey as I 
wanted the bees to move quickly 
and we did not care if the honey 
was tainted. The other three dis- 
eased colonies were placed around 


the remaining prepared body and the 
bees chased out the same way. 


When most of the bees had left the 
diseased hives we poured kerosene 
in on the top bars and between the 
frames without removing them. We 
may have used a quart to the hive. 
The inspector closed them up tight- 
ly and hauled them to his tight 
storage house. During the winter 
he rendered the summer’s accumula- 
tion of diseased combs and sterilized 
the hives. No attempt was made to 
save any frames. They were burn- 
ed in the furnace that heated the 
wax melter. He gave back a clean 
hive for every one he took. 


He said that he had used kerosene 
to kill diseased colonies for years. 
It did the work and was not dan- 
gerous like cyanide. It also kept out 
wax moths. The kerosene melts 
the wax to a pasty mass but does not 
destroy it and the kerosene boils 
out in rendering. I expect Diesel 
fuel would be as good but I have 
never tried it. 


Bill had two strong colonies left 
and no disease showed up in them. 
So his net loss was three. Since 
the seller had moved from the state, 
Bill had no recourse; the loss was 
all his. 


Sebastopol, California 
American Bee Journal 

















Plant Breeding 


for the Amateur 


by DONALD C. CHANDLER 


Professional plant breeders are 
doing an outstanding work. Without 
them we would not now be enjoying 
the worthwhile new varieties in 
various plants. Well done, plant 
breeders. May your lives be long 
and your better originations many. 
One does not need to be a profes- 
sional plant breeder in order to 
originate new and better plants. 


Any of us who acquire the spark 
or the desire can make crosses, har- 
vest the seed from the cross, plant 
it and so grow our own originations. 
Making the cross is usually an easy 
operation, done by transferring the 
pollen of one plant to the stigma 
of another. Truly it is as simple as 
this. As one becomes intrigued with 
his first crosses the next and more 
advanced steps will follow, 


It might be logical for folks en- 
thused about bees to start their plant 
breeding with flowers. In the book 
American Honey Plants, page 81, 
the author Frank C. Pellett in writ- 
ing about Buffalo-Berry (Shepherdia 
argentea) among other things says, 
“Since it withstands both cold and 
drought it offers special opportunity 
to the plant breeder who will devote 
the time necessary to its improve- 
ment. It is one of the first honey 
plants to bloom in the spring and is 
valuable for early stimulation in the 
Dakotas and Minnesota.” Gray 
lists two, the above and Canadian 
Buffalo-Berry (S. canadensis). Brit- 
ton and Brown list three, the third 
being S. or L. rotundifolia of Utah. 
What about Silverberry (Elaeagnus 
argentea) Pursh, is it closely related? 

What do you suggest as a cross 
for Buffalo-Berry? If you have 
ideas let us all know. Perhaps we 
will yet have a Shepherdia Society 
or a Honey Plant Society. 





Colonies In Italy 

According to Zappi-Recordati 
(Irish Bee Journal) in 1958 of some 
600,000 colonies of bees in Italy, 
187,000 colonies were in skeps or other 
fixed comb hives. The Dadant-Blatt 
(Modified Dadant) hive is the most 
widely distributed of the movable 
comb hives. For the most part, apiar- 
ies are in permanent locations though 
there is some migration in Sicily, 
Sardinia and other parts. 
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Ronnie painting his hive. 


Father and Son 
"by ROBERT KINNERSLEY 


If you had told me a year ago that 
I would be a beekeeper I would prob- 
ably have looked at you and laughed. 
I never thought much about bees. If 
I did I always gave them a wide 
clearance. 


However, a friend visited us and 
was so enthused about his bees that 
I caught the fever. To him the bees 
had been a wonderful hobby and he 
thought a profitable one. He kept at 
it with one incident then another un- 
til I had an order made out for two 
hives before he left. 


My ten year old son got inter- 
ested too. He found a book at school 
about bees. He made his own bee 
veil. Then he wanted to buy one 
swarm of bees and have those his bees 
and the honey they made would be 
his. 

So that was the way we started. 
One hive was mine, one was Ron- 
nie’s. Yes, you guessed it. Ronnie’s 
bees made twice as much honey as 
mine the first year. 


It has been very fascinating. We 
have enjoyed learning about bees to- 
gether. We also all enjoy eating our 
own honey you can be sure. 





Which Colonies Have Cells? 

In swarming and supersedure sea- 
son, Earl Robinson, Oelwein, Iowa, 
has found that if you quietly let 
smoke from the smoker drift by the 
hive entrance, the colonies with cells 
tend to resent the smoke and so may 
be found to be the ones with cells. 


Package Bees 


John E. Geiger and J.C.M.L’Arrive 
of the Brandon (Manitoba) Experi- 
mental Farm are co-authors of this 
20 page bulletin on Package Bees 
and Their Care. The phases go from 
purchase and installation to harvest- 
ing of the crop. Over 90 per cent of 
the colonies in the Western Provinces 
of Canada are package bees which 
produce an average of 100 pounds of 
honey. Usually colonies are destroyed 
in the fall and again rebuilt with 
packages in spring. Potential market 
for some 135,000 packages. 





Nosema Tests In England 


L. Bailey of the Rothamsted Sta- 
tion in England is continuing his 
work on Nosema disease according 
to C. G. Butler in the “British Bee 
Journal.” Original infection of colo- 
nies has apparently been almost 
dwindled to extinction by the fumiga- 
tion of the colonies’ combs with the 
vapor of acetic acid. Experiments are 
now being conducted to determine 
whether infection can be eliminated 
from colonies by acetic fumigation 
in spring of all combs except those 
containing brood, and returning them 
directly to the colonies. This would 
avoid the complete transferring of 
colonies onto already fumigated 
combs. 





Woody Roadside Honey 
Plantings In New Jersey 

Walter C. Morrison of the N. J. 
Roadside Planting Commission is the 
author of a 24 page circular entitled 
as above. While not all of the plants 
recommended are entirely from a 
honey producing standpoint, yet they 
all would enhance to some extent the 
nectar possibilities of the region as 
well as many similar situations. 


Some of the plants recommended 
for roadside planting are, crab apples, 
mountain ash, basswood, buttonbush, 
devil’s-walking-stick, dogwood, box- 
elder, hawthorns, holly, locusts, red 
maple, ninebark, sweet pepper bush, 
pinkster flower, silver poplar, tulip 
poplar, privets, quince and many 
others. There is an explanation of 
characteristics of each with planting 
suggestions. Available as Circular 
403 of the New Jersey Department of 
Agriculture at Trenton. 
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they process these extensions. 


PAT’S PUZZLER 


Here we go again, back in the direction of the “old days” when 
contestants came in so fast we could not keep up with them. February 
was tops with 153 answers. November (last issue) brought 119 answers 
from 35 states. Have sympathy with our subscription department while 


Here is the last Puzzle. Don’t weep 


however, Pat has a brand new idea for 1958 and you can’t get it out of 
us with crowbars. Just hold the horses and wait for the gong. You may 
even like it better than the puzzles. Now try your final wits on the De- 
cember Puzzle below. 
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ACROSS 


! 
10 
12 


14 


15. 
16. 
18. 
19. 
21. 
23. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
35. 
36. 
39. 


Enzyme in sucrose conversion 
Quick bread 
Egyptian sun god 
Selenium (Chem.) 
Mother 

Gold (Spanish) 

Girl’s name 

Insect 

Beautiful 

Hesitate 

Hebrew measure 
Mile (Po.) 

Saline 

Race of bees 

Egg cells 

Often 

Va. Gov. Yeardley (Initials) 
Young people (Abbr.) 
Exclamation 

Deface 

Disease of bees 
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DOWN 


. Notary Public (Abbr.) 
—____..... deferens 

Foe 

. Roman Catholic (Abbr.) 

. Domesticated 

Woody vine 

. Tone on chromatic scale 

. Tube for sucking nectar 

. Equipment for removing honey from comb 
. Fragrance 

. Only 

. Acids containing nitrogen 

. Nevtralize 

. National Recovery Administration (Abbr.) 
. Electromagnetic unit (Abbr.) 
jelly 

. Payer 

. Antelope 

. An aye 

. Two vowels 

. Decibel (Abbr.) 

. Negative 
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November Results 

So easy, like eating apple pie! Why 
even your editor did it (ha!) Most 
answers said definitely that they were 
stumped by some of the last puzzles. 
They just could not do them. Some 
real close runs this time, too. For in- 
stance here are three answers from 
Iowa, all mailed on November 9th, 
one at 3 p.m. (with a wrong answer), 
one at 4 p.m. and one at 6 p.m. Com- 
ments—“We didn’t send October as 
we got stuck on victor fish and honey 
eating parrot.” (See what we mean?) 
from Gertrude and Rodney E. Monk, 
Groton, Mass. This time the Monks 
won. “My wife and I have enjoyed 
your puzzles and have tried to work 
each of them. Some of them were 
stumpers but we had lots of fun try- 
ing. Keep up this interesting feature.” 
Milton Spilker, Shelbyville, Missouri. 
The Spilkers won this time also. So, 
you folks watch for Pat’s new 
“sticker.” 





Winners for November 


Alabama—Blaine Dickman, Bay Minette 
Alberta—L. R. Emes, Beaverlodge 
California—Mrs. Virginia Everson, Fillmore 
Colorado—L. E. Mills, Greeley 
Florida—H. H. Grant, Wauchula 
Georgia—Frank M. Cantrell, Atlanta 
Ilinois—M.Sgt. Joseph F. Brown, Chanute Field 
Iindiana—Charles R. Davis, Herbst 
lowa—Emil Hildebrandt, Clinton 
Kansas—Irvin C. Dey, Newton 
Kentucky—Ear! Jones, Bark Camp 
Maine—Donald N. Herring, Dover-Foxcroft 
Maryland—Joseph F. Latham, Potomac Heights 
Massachusetts—Gertrude H. and Rodney E. 
Monk, Groton 
Michigan—Ted Peterson, White Cloud 
Minnesota—Elmer E. Vikla, Lonsdale 
Mississippi—Jay G. Sauls, Tylertown 
Missouri—Milton Spilker, Shelbyville 
Nebraska—Dr. C. B. Schwab, Fairbury 
New Jersey—R. Berthold, Jr., Paterson 
New York—William Dahlstrom and Vanda 
Dressig, Wellsville 
North Carolina—R. F. Tharp, Brevard 
Ohio—Mrs. Bettie Neff, Ansonia 
Ontario—Gerald McConnell, Shelburne 
Pennsylvania—W. K. Bigger, Trout Run 
South Carolina—Eugene Charles, Seneca 
South Dakota—Mrs. Bernt Sundvold, Hudson 
Tennessee—John A. Phillip, Memphis 
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Most beginners did not live in the earlier days when white Dutch clover was one of the main honey sources. 
Some honey was obtained from it every year and every five to ten years big crops were due to this fine 
honey plant. Sweet clover then moved into first place. Now it too is receding. In the best white Dutch 
years carpets of snowy blossoms decked fields in all directions and their wonderful odor dominated the land- 
scape. White Dutch honey was the standard by which all other honey was measured. We still have white 
Dutch but it blends in with alsike, alfalfa, and yellow and white sweet, a good blend; hard to beat. But the 
pure white Dutch days are almost a memory. 








The Beginner 


and His Bees 


The Beginner’s Problems 


by W. W. CLARKE, JR. 


Whatever excites the beginner to 
start with bees the approach to first 
steps is concerned with overcoming 
the fear of being stung. Added to this 
fear is apprehension about the effect 
of bee stings on the person. Will 
there be any serious effect from being 
stung? 

Fear of stings can only be con- 
quered when stings are received. If 
any large proportion of the bees in a 
colony actually stung the beekeeper 
no one could keep bees. However, 
when conditions which do not favor 
stinging are observed, only a few bees 
will sting. Bees are more inclined 
to sting when weather is unfavorable, 
when it is cold or windy, or when 
the operator is careless and makes 
quick movements, jars the colony, kills 
bees in handling them, or when the 
bees themselves are disturbed by 
other bees, as in robbing. Quick 
nervous motions excite the bees so 
handle the bees slowly and carefully 
and avoid killing them. Work only 
when it is pleasant and sunny and do 
not keep hives open when robbing is 
easy to start. Complete colony ex- 
aminations may be done successfully 
when the bees are bringing in nectar 
in flow time. 

Clothes enter the picture too. 
Clothes should be light colored and 
clean. Bees resent sweaty, dirty clothes 
and since they can more readily see 
dark cloth such material should not 
be worn when handling bees. White 
is ideal. 


The beginner who thoroughly un- 
derstands these simple precautions 
will soon lose all fear of bee stings. 
If he is al!ergic to them he will quick- 
ly find ox and so may have to give 
up the idea of keeping bees. Some 
people are so allergic that a single 
bee sting will cause them to swell all 
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over the body and the effect of the 
sting will interfere with breathing 
and if this goes on it is simply good 
sense to keep away from bees and 
beekeeping. 

The second step for the beginner is 
to understand seasonal operations, the 
things to do and when to do them, 
along with that, avoiding unnecessary 
disturbance to the colonies. Most be- 
ginners want to see the colonies 
frequently, open them, examine them, 
and learn about the habits of bees, 
the progress of the brood and the 
population, none of which do any 
particular harm and are a useful part 
of the beekeeper’s education but they 
are not basic management. 


The things to do during a season 
with bees are simple and can be done 
with a little time. Starting with 
spriug, bees must have an abundance 
of honey to carry on colony growth, 
brood rearing, and egg laying. Each 
colony should have at least 15 or 20 
pounds of stores in reserve all the 
time up to the beginning of the honey- 
flows. If they do not have enough 
food, they can be given sugar sirup, 
half sugar, half water, in a five or 
ten pound pail with two nail holes 
in the center of the lid and put over 
the tops of the combs, surrounded by 
an empty super or hive body. Do this 
feeding as often as necessary until 
the beginning of the honeyflow. Even 
in extreme cases the addition of food 
in the form of sirup will not have to 
be done over 3 or 4 times provided the 
colonies the previous fall had an 
abundance of natural stores and pol- 
len. Usually this feed period is during 
the month before the beginning of the 
honeyflow rather than earlier. Bees 
which have to be fed earlier simply 
were not taken care of properly, the 
season before. 
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The colony should have enough 
comb space for all the activities in 
storing pollen, new honey, and for 
brood rearing. Many beekeepers make 
the mistake of not supplying suf- 
ficient room for this purpose. Some- 
times two or three bodies of drawn 
combs (with some foundation if neces- 
sary) are needed by each colony from 
the beginning of brood rearing in 
spring until the beginning of the 
honeyflow in early summer. 

These should be good combs. The 
best combs are drawn from full sheets 
of wired foundation and if possible 
the combs should be drawn out above 
the brood nest of the colony or be- 
tween the supers in a honeyflow the 
previous season and then the combs 
will be as nearly perfect as it is pos- 
sible to get them. 


Another mistake commonly made, 
particularly by beginners, is in not 
providing the bees with sufficient 
room for the storage of nectar and 
honey during a honeyflow, especially 
in the early part of the honeyflow 
when it is at its best. Too often addi- 
tional room for honey storage is given 





Bill Clarke, Jr. - Our genial and 
helpful Editor of the Beginner De- 
partment sent in his last contribution 
for the present year with the No- 
vember number. We do want him 
to stay at the post and at present we 
are trying to plan a different kind of 
Beginner Department to broaden its 
scope. Maybe we can work something 
out that will be interesting enough to 
keep Bill on the job. As Extension 
Apiarist for the Pennsylvania State 
University he knows all the “Joes 
and Jills” among the state’s beekeep- 
ers and understands their problems. 
To boot he is himself a sizable side- 
line beekeeper. 
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after the flow has begun to wane. To 
gather, store and ripen one hundred 
pounds of honey a colony needs at 
least three full depth supers or four 
shallow supers. Supers should be 
added to the colony before the flow 
as soon as the combs at the top of the 
brood nest are being whitened with 
new wax. When one super is about 
half full a second one should be given. 
In comb honey production the manipu- 
lation of supers is more difficult. It 
must be done very carefully and wise- 
ly to avoid ending the honeyflow with 
a lot of cull sections or unfinished 
sections. 

However, the production of comb 
honey is really not advisable for those 
who are just beginning with bees. It 
is a very skilled job and takes a lot 


of experience and understanding. Be- 
ginners can successfully produce bulk 
comb honey for later packing in glass 
or otherwise with shallow supers with 
lots less attention to details. To pro- 
duce section comb honey, one must 
practically live with the bees and un- 
derstand perfectly just what he is 
doing and just how to do it. 
There is one thing, however, which 
should be understood well by the 
young beekeeper and that is to make 
sure in the fall that every colony is 
left with enough honey to winter and 
this does not mean 25 or 30 pounds; 
it means 75 to 100 pounds. Whether 
or not the bees for winter are to be 
packed or not is a matter of location. 
There remains one problem which 
we have purposely left for the last 


and that is swarming. Beekeepers are 
afraid of swarming, because it divides 
the colony and robs them of a honey 
crop particularly when the swarms 
go away. There is no room here to 
discuss this problem. Read any good 
text book about beekeeping and you 
will understand the fundamentals 
back of swarming and what to do 
about swarming so you will have very 
little swarming and when you do you 
will be able to handle the swarms 
without losing your crop. 


Bees vary in honey production. To- 
day with genetically controlled hy- 
brid stock of high producing power 
the honey crop can be increased above 
the averages which were previously 
possible. This stock is very necessary 
for high production. 
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Marilee Ammer, winner of scholarship awarded 
by California Honey Advisory Board. 


Miss Marilee Ammer, a junior in 
Humboldt State College in Arcata, 
California, majoring in Home Eco- 
nomics (see the cover picture and the 
one on this page) was this year 
awarded the new $500 scholarship of 
the California Honey Advisory Board 
of San Marino, Cal. Mrs. Thelma 
Littlefield, Vice President of the 
Women’s Auxiliary of the American 
Beekeeping Federation, and Mrs. 
Mona Schafer, Manager of the Cali- 
fornia Honey Advisory Board, pre- 
sented Miss Ammer with her scholar- 
ship at a home economics tea. The 
dean of students, the home economics 
faculty, the home economics teachers 
in Eureka and Arcata and college 
students were present. 


December. 1957 


The scholarship was the first one 
ever to be given by the Advisory 
Board, a non-profit organization op- 
erating under the Bureau of Markets 
of the Department of Agriculture. 
Marilee was also chosen as Cali- 
fornia’s Honey Queen and the Ad- 
visory Board will use her services for 
statewide honey promotion as her 
home economics interest lies in the 
field of advertising, promotion, recipe 
creation and honey cookery. 


Miss Ammer is nineteen and a 
third generation Californian, born in 
Eureka. Her minor is business ad- 
ministration. She is President of the 
college Home Economics Club and So- 
cial Chairman of Associated Women 
Students. Her maternal grandfather, 
Bert E. Pasco of Eureka, was one of 
the original organizers of 4-H Clubs 
in the state and was their first state 
president. Today Marilee’s grand- 
mother, mother and father are cur- 
rently interested in 4-H Clubs. 


In her letter of appreciation to 
Mark St. John, Chairman of the Ad- 
visory Board, she says “This scholar- 
ship is certainly an honor and it has 
made it possible for me to continue 
my college studies in home economics. 
Having Mrs. Schafer and Mrs. Little- 
field present the award and explain 
the work and the importance of the 
honey industry in California gave me 
a clearer understanding of the value 
of honey as a food. I have been trying 
various recipes with honey, the latest 
being uncooked applesauce. I used it 
as an appetizer with ham and we en- 
joyed it very much. I then baked a 
cake using a cup of this applesauce 


and I feel that it gave a wonderful 
flavor to the cake.” 


Deborah Grown Up 
In November, Deborah Bowman 
graced the cover, daughter of Lee 
Bowman of Hilliards, Ohio. Actually 
Deborah is four years older than she 
was when the November cover pic- 
ture was taken. She is now 10 and in 
the 5th grade. She is the biggest honey 
eater of the family and when five 
growing kids all eat honey they can 
stow away gobs of it. The cover pic- 
ture of Deborah in November was also 
used for the cover in August 1953. 
And right here is Deborah today, 
apple conscious right now. Shake that 
tree, girl, and make some of Marilee’s 
uncooked applesauce (See the story 

of the December cover above.) 








Our November Deborah Bowman has grown up. 
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PETRO PROKOPOVICH— 
A UKRAINIAN BEEKEEPER, TEACHER, AND SCIENTIST! 


by MYKOLA H. HAYDAK 


Department of Entomol 





Institute of Agriculture, 


At the time when the American 
colonies were striving for their in- 
dependence from Britian, indeed, on- 
ly two weeks after George Washing- 
ton was appointed by the Second Con- 
tinental Congress as Commander-in- 
Chief of the American Continental 
Armies; in another part of the world, 
in far away Ukraine, a child was 
born who was to become a man des- 
tined to revolutionize beekeeping 
throughout all Europe. This man 
was Petro Prokopovich. Born June 
29, 1775, in the village of Michenky, 
the son of a Ukrainian clergyman, 
descendant of an old Kozak family, 
he was to become a pioneer in mod- 
ern beekeeping. 

After graduating from the Mohy- 
lan Academy, the contemporary Uk- 
rainian University at Kiev, he em- 
barked on a military career as an 
officer in the old Czar’s guard. A 
brilliant military future was epening 
for him. However, for reasons un- 
known to us, he quit his military serv- 
ice, returned to his native village and 
started studying bee life, not from 
books but from his own observations 
and experiments. This we know from 
his letter which he, in 1827, wrote to 
an editor while sending his first 
article for publication: “In the course 
of my twenty-eight years’ long work 
with bees I was successful in dis- 
covering the main facts about the 
bee life which were never explained 
by others. On the basis of this 
knowledge I established an entirely 
new method of beekeeping and in- 
vented a new hive which is best for 
our climate and my method of bee- 
keeping. I am extremely happy that 
I did not read any beekeeping book 
before, not only foreign but also Rus- 
sian. All my knowledge came to me 
from continuous observations on bees 
and repeated experiments. After 
working with bees for eight years, 
1 Paper No. 941 Miscellaneous Jour- 

nal Series, Minnesota Agricultural 

Experiment Station, St. Paul 1, 

Minnesota. 
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St. Paul 1, Minnesota 


when I reached a complete under- 
standing of the bee life and wrote al- 
ready my own book on beekeeping, I 
ordered (because finally I could af- 
ford this) several books on beekeep- 
ing such as that of Pastorov, Schirach, 
Christ, Frederique, Desormes and I 
read many articles on beekeeping in 
bee journals. In all these books I did 
not find an understanding of the 
main natural bases upon which the 
well being of bees is based... and 
therefore artificial methods of those 
authors are either uncertain or un- 
satisfactory or even useless.” This 
letter and many articles he wrote on 
the subject of beekeeping are really 
characterizing Prokopovich as a man 
of unusual ability of observation. 

At the time he wrote this letter to 
the editor, Prokopovich was teaching 
in the school of beekeeping which he 
established himself just a year be- 
fore— in 1826. 

The fact that he started a beekeep- 
ing school as soon as he felt he under- 
stood the life of bees and had tested 
his methods of bee management, gives 
us a hint of why Prokopovich quit 
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Prokopovich hive, a box with division 
boards. The combs have lath supports. The 
hive was also provided with a crude queen 
excluder. 








his military career and turned to 
beekeeping. One must remember that 
at that time beekeeping was one of 
the important agricultural occupa- 
tions. Honey, wax and their products 
were frequent articles of internal 
and external trade. At that time, 
however, the Ukrainian people were 
oppressed and impoverished by the 
Russian nobility and actually were 
serfs. By establishing his school 
Prokopovich, who loved his native 
Ukraine, tried to bring up the eco- 
nomic level of his oppressed land and 
thus give the people the feeling of 
independence. 

The chief object of instruction at 
the school was rational beekeeping 
and the course lasted for two years. 
In the first year of the school Pro- 
kopovich had twenty pupils. How- 
ever, very shortly the school became 
so famous that it was impossible to 
take care of all those who wanted to 
be enrolled. Not only Ukrainians, 
but Russians, Poles, Czechs, Ger- 
mans and Italians attended the school 
(Prokopovich knew six languages). 
Because sons of workers and peasants 
were predominant in the school, Pro- 
kopovich made many enemies who 
fought him because he taught the peo- 
ple of the lower classes. But Prokopo- 
vich knew how to defend himself. 
He said that the truly low people 
were those who did nothing. 

At the school students were taught 
the biology of bees, the economics of 
beekeeping, cultivation of honey 
plants, management of commercial 
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apiaries, bee diseases and their con- 
trol, experiments in beekeeping and 
other phases of apiculture. Unfor- 
tunately the inspiring lectures of Pro- 
kopovich were never published. He 
spoke in Ukrainian and tried to pub- 
lish his lectures himself. For that 
reason he finally got permission to 
print a beekeeping journal at the 
school. However, when the first num- 
ber of the journal was ready for 
printing the police, in the typical 
Russian way which has not changed 
up to the present, confiscated every- 
thing and prohibited printing, sug- 
gesting that Prokopovich should write 
for the Russian journals. Although 
Prokopovich wrote a great number of 
the articles for the journals, his lec- 
tures were never published. He wrote 
them in Ukrainian. It was difficult 
for him to translate all of his lec- 
tures in Russian because he was very 
busy and there was scarcity of bee- 
keeping terminology in the Russian 
lauguage at the time. 

In his apiaries, in which the num- 
ber of colonies was said to be reach- 
ing at times as many as 10,000, Pro- 
kopovich kept bees in the hives which 
he himself invented around 1806. 

The hive was three feet, six inches 
tall, 20 to 22 inches wide and 12 to 
16 inches deep. It was divided into 
three compartments. For the honey 
crop the top compartment was sepa- 
rated from the rest of the hive by a 
wooden queen excluder, which was 
also an invention of Prokopovich. In 
this compartment special frames 
were placed before the honeyflow. 
The frames were 12 to 16 inches 
long, 6 to 8 inches high. The width of 
these frames was not more than 1 
inches. There were excisions on the 
side bars facing the door and in the 
lower bars, similar to those in our bee- 
way sections. This was done with the 
intention of providing a passage for 
bees from one part of the hive to an- 
other and to allow observations. There 
was always a little play between the 
frames. This was done for a greater 
convenience in handling the frames. A 
small strip of dry comb was fastened 
to the top bar of each frame serving 
as a guide. Discovering an empty space 
above the brood nest, bees started 
working there at once and the desired 
kind of honey was obtained. Such 
combs, filled with honey were very 
popular and tens of thousands of them 
were shipped to distant markets with- 
out injury. 

Besides the theoretical studies, each 
pupil was assigned an apiary where 
he had to do all the work and plan- 
ning for a successful production. 
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Workshops for making hives and 
other utensils were present at the 
school. There were also large planta- 
tions of honey producing plants, es- 
pecially Echium vulgare, the blue 
weed—“The king of the honey 
plants,” as Prokopovich used to call 
it. 

Prokopovich considered the cultiva- 
tion of nectar-producing plants of a 
great importance, and he taught his 
pupils to establish such plantations 
in every place they might be active, 
because this work is useful not only 
for beekeeping, but for agriculture 
in general. 

Prokopovich kept very complete 
apiary records; and in the school 
pupils were taught how to note quick- 
ly the condition of each colony. For 
these purposes he used a so called 
“Hramota,” which included twenty- 
two notes; by their combinations it 
was possible to show the various con- 
ditions in the colony. The ad- 
vantages of such notes were that they 
occupied little space and gave an in- 


structive view of what happened in 
the colony. They were accessible to 
beekeepers who did not know how to 
write. 


After the death of Prokopovich in 
1850, his son, Velykdan, continued 
the school, teaching the methods of 
his father. After Velykdan’s death 
(1879) the school was closed, and the 
property sold. The Russian Govern- 
ment was satisfied with its end, for 
besides beekeeping, the school kept 
alive in its pupils the love of their 
oppressed Ukraine. 


The teaching of Prokopovich made 
a tremendous impact on the develop- 
ment of beekeeping in Russia, Poland, 
Germany, France and other European 
countries. Five hundred and sixty- 
six pupils graduated as instructors 
of beekeeping during the existence 
of the school, several of them being 
from foreign lands. The beekeeping 
school of Prokopovich was the first 
and only one in Europe, perhaps in 
the whole world. It is still unique. 


NOTES FROM ISRAEL 


I have been reading ABJ for a 
number of years and it has been a 
great help to me in my work (which 
is also my hobby). I have raised my 
son Chaim, now 5% years old, to have 
the same fondness for bees that I 
have. He is interested in them, 
especially when they are on the 
flowers. As the bees gather nectar 
and pollen he explains to his friends 
in kindergarten that they shouldn’t 
cut the flowers until the bees get the 
nectar so we can have honey. 

The apiary I work with has only 
50 colonies. I plan to enlarge it and 
change the local bees to Italian. This 
is a serious problem in Israel and 


all beekeepers who have a chance to 
change their bees are doing so be- 
cause the local bees do not gather 
enough in comparison with the 
Italians. Last year conditions were 
favorable and I managed to get four 
crops. The greatest amount of honey 
and the tastiest came from clover. 

In the six years I have been work- 
ing with bees there has been no seri- 
ous disease problem to diminish my 
crop. Two years ago there was an at- 
tack by wasps but there has been 
nothing serious since. 


Yacob Bizak 
Israel 





Chaim and his father in their bee yard. 
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Possible Use of Microorganisms in Synthetic Bee Bread Production 


The need for effective and econom- 
ical substitutes for pollen and bee 
bread is becoming increasingly more 
apparent and urgent in the field of 
commercial beekeeping. We are 
realizing more and more the im- 
portance of adequate pollen stores 
in building up and sustaining strong- 
er colony populations, which in turn 
make greater honey crops possible. 
Every effort is being made at the 
present time to more accurately de- 
termine the nature and composition 
of both pollen and bee bread in order 
to produce effective and economical 
substitutes that could be used in a 
practical manner on a large scale 
commercial basis. We now have 
formulas that show promise of being 
effective substitutes for fresh pollen; 
but, as yet, there is no formula that 
promises to take the place of bee 
bread in the diet of the colony. 

Pollen is necessary for the con- 
tinuance of the life of the colony, as 
it provides the protein portion of 
the diet of the honey bee. Both 
adult and larval honey bees can 
survive on a purely carbohydrate 
diet for a while; but neither can grow 
and develop normally with protein, 
all of which, except perhaps for the 
trace amounts present in some nec- 
tars, is derived from pollen. If adult 
honey bees are confined and fed only 
sugar syrup they will live for some 
time, even building comb if necessary, 
but they will rear no brood. On the 
other hand, while a colony of honey 
bees cannot produce brood without 
pollen, the adult bees themselves are 
unable to live on pollen alone, as 
they will soon starve to death when 
their honey stores are gone even 
though there may be an abundance of 
pollen in the combs. 

Pollen famine, or the absence of 
fresh pollen in the field, is usually 
not so apparent as the more familiar 
and obvious nectar famine. A colony 
of honey bees can be “pollen starved” 
for some time before the beekeeper 
realizes what is actually occurring. 
Often, evidently much too often, the 
bees experience a somewhat serious 
pollen famine without the beekeeper 
being aware of what is happening; 
whereas, in the case of a shortage of 
honey stores and an absence of nectar 
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by HOMER LEN FOOTE, 


Assistant District Entomologist, Yuma, Arizona 





The author is better known to bee- 


keepers in Arizona as a Deputy 
Apiary Inspector, as he had served 
in that capacity since 1949, before 
accepting his present assignment as 
Assistant District Entomologist in 
the Yuma area. He has bees of his 
own, being a sideline beekeeper, 
and holds a Bachelor’s Degree in 
Entomology. 

August 24, 1957 





in the field, the same beekeeper would 
be well-aware of the situation and 
certainly would see to it that the 
shortage is remedied as promptly as 
possible because of economic neces- 
sity. It is just as important that 
a colony’s pollen stores be ample, 
especially during critical periods 
when it is important for the brood- 
rearing activities of the colony to 
be stepped up to meet the challenge 
of an important honeyflow. 
Bee Bread More Than Stored Pollen 
We now realize the pollen stores 
generally referred to as “bee bread” 
are not simply “stored pollen,” just 
as certainly as honey is not merely 
“stored nectar.” Honey is a food 
product produced from nectar by 
honey bees. Likewise, bee bread is 
a food product produced by honey 
bees. It is a highly nutritious and 
most necessary food product in the 
colony economy resulting from the 
manner in which the pollen is 


“stored” by the bees. It might be 
well to pause and consider the results 
of some recent work on pollen sub- 
stitutes to bear this point out. 

It has been experimentally de- 
termined that a pollen substitute, 
consisting of a mixture of soybean 
flour and dried brewer’s. yeast, was 
twice (2x) as efficient in the pro- 
duction of bees as was a pollen sub- 
stitute having one year old pollen 
from pollen traps mixed with soybean 
flour in the same proportions as in 
the pollen substitute first mentioned. 
(Haydak 1957). According to the 
same author, further experiments 
have shown bee bread to be about 
nine times (9x) as efficient as the 
pollen substitute previously mention- 
ed. It is quite obvious that bee bread 
is more than stored pollen. 

That bee bread is more than stored 
pollen is further supported by numer- 
ous observations reported in the liter- 
ature. Casteel (1912) reported that 
bee bread contains more reducing 
sugars than pollen from the same 
plant species. Avetisian (1935) re- 
ported that bee bread made from 
birch pollen contains nearly six times 
(6x) as much lactic acid as hand- 
collected birch pollen. (Lactic acid 
is one of the better known products of 
bacterial fermentation.) Haydak and 
Vivino (1950) found that bee bread 
contains vitamin K, whereas trapped 
pollen does not. Hitchcock (1956) re- 
ported that bee bread from combs con- 
tains a milk-digesting enzyme, while 
pollen from bees’ legs does not, 
indicating that pollen undergoes a 
definite change within the hive. It is 
interesting to note also that Beutler 
and Opfinger (1949) observed that 
caged bees fed bee bread lived longer 
than those fed hand-collected pollen, 
even though both were consumed in 
equal amounts by the bees. 

A pollen famine results in a short- 
age of pollen stores, or properly 
aged bee bread. Bees will readily 
accept and apparently make good 
use of pollen supplements in the 
absence of fresh pollen in the field 
long before their bee bread supply 
begins to get dangerously low. These 
supplements are then stored in much 
the same manner as is pollen. Bees 
will also accept or even go out and 
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forage for various other materials in 
an effort to maintain their bee bread 
supply. However, once their pol- 
len stores become depleted, that is, 
the supply of adequately aged bee 
bread is gone, the situation becomes 
quite another matter; and the short- 
age is not easily corrected. The bees 
will then accept “pollen substitutes” 
even more readily than before and 
seem to be somewhat stimulated by 
them. However, once the colony 
balance is lost, it is not easily re- 
gained and the new bees seem to 
have less vigor than when the bee 
bread supply has been maintained. 

A similar difficulty seems to be 
encountered when the bees are forced, 
usually after a period of extend- 
ed pollen famine, to use new pollen 
entirely in the absence of properly 
aged bee bread. Evidently, fresh 
pollen cannot take the place of ade- 
quately aged bee bread in the diet of 
the colony, and increased colony 
populations cannot long be sustained 
on fresh pollen alone without a def- 
inite decrease in brood-rearing ac- 
tivities, a noticeable decrease in vigor 
of the adult bees and finally a serious 
slump. 


Suppose the beekeeper becomes 
aware of a pollen famine or a short- 
age of pollen stores. The problem 
then becomes, how to remedy the 
situation. If the beekeeper is aware 
of pollen productivity in the area, 
he can usually forecast pollen fam- 
ines and feed supplements long before 
the bee bread supply becomes dan- 
gerously low. However, if there is a 
shortage of bee bread, the problem 
becomes more critical and urgent, 
and the solution more difficult. Of 
course, if combs of bee bread have 
been collected and saved for such oc- 
casion, the solution is made less 
difficult, as these can be given. This 
is not always possible or practical. 
Trapped and dried pollen given at 
such times has less value than some 
of the more recently developed pol- 
len substitute formulas. 

Pollen Substitute Research 

Pollen starved honey bees will ac- 
cept and even gather and store a 
great number of materials and sub- 
stances, both organic and inorganic, 
plant and animal, living and dead, 
in an effort to counteract any short- 
age of fresh pollen they experience. 
It is common knowledge that in the 
absence of natural pollen bees will 
collect and make use of the flours 
or meals of various grains or seeds, 
often causing much annoyance to 
livestock in these foraging activities. 

These “natural pollen substitutes” 
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include rye meal, cottonseed meal, 
wheat flour, oatmeal, soybean flour, 
and others. They have also been 
reported to collect fine particles of 
sawdust, coal dust, certain types of 
black earth or possibly humus, the 
spores of certain fungi, and even 
tiny living embryo cheese mites, 
which are sometimes quite abundant 
in and around cheese plants. 

A knowledge of the fact that honey 
bees will seek out and apparently use 
other materials seemingly in place 
of pollen in the colony diet gave 
rise to a trial and error search for 
a pollen substitute. Rye meal seemed 
to be preferred by the bees in 
their foraging for “pollen substi- 
tutes” during periods of pollen fam- 
ine so it was only natural that this 
be tried at the top of the list. It 
was found that the feeding of rye 
meal actually stimulated the brood- 
rearing activities of the colony, but 
the rye meal evidently lacked the 
necessary nutrients to furnish the 
complete needs of the developing 
brood and nurse bees. Although the 
brood-rearing activities were stepped 
up, this was not advantageous to the 
colony. The resulting bees lacked 
necessary vigor, as well as show- 
ing other deficiency symptoms, and 
such feeding was often followed by 
a serious slump. 


Soybean flour has, of course, prom- 
ised and given the best results in 
being, at least, the starting substance 
for practical pollen substitute re- 
search, as it contains a very rich 
supply of proteins. Natural pollens 
contain certain factors not present 
in soybean flour; so the core of most 
recent research has been attempting 
to learn more about the nature of 
pollens, including their analysis, and 
correlating this knowledge with prac- 
tical experiments with various pos- 
sible pollen substitute formulas, 
usually soybean flour with controlled 
additives, to determine effectiveness 
and possibilities. Some very promis- 
ing pollen supplements, and we might 
add, some that promise to be effec- 
tive pollen substitutes, have come 
from this research; but, as yet, no 
substitute for bee bread. 

Synthetic Bee Bread by Fermentation 

A very important factor has arisen 
in this research; but it has evidently 
been passed over lightly—perhaps too 
lightly. This very important factor 
is the role played by microorganisms 
in the conversion of pollen, naturally 
collected and “stored” by the honey 
bee, into bee bread. This factor 
could be a key to the solution to the 
problem of developing not just a 


substitute for pollen, but, more im- 
portant, a substitute for bee bread. 
Whcetever changes take place during 
the “storage” of the pollen to pro- 
duce the more highly nutritious food 
product known as bee bread must, 
in all probability, be the result of 
microbial activity. Is it possible 
that we might be able, if we turned 
our attentions to it, to manufacture 
a synthetic bee bread by the use of 
suitable cultures of microorganisms 
—by fermentation? 

Fermentative action has long been 
known and utilized in the manu- 
facture of alcohols, cheese products 
and vinegars; but only in more re- 
cent years has it been widely adopt- 
ed by industry. A partial list of 
commercial fermentation products 
would include the familiar antibi- 
oties: penicillin, streptomycin, aureo- 
mycin, bacitracin, and terramycin; 
such synthetic vitamins as ascorbic 
acid, or vitamin C, riboflavin, also 
called vitamin B: or vitamin G, and 
vitamin Bx, a by-product of strep- 
tomycin fermentation; the industrial 
alcohol, butanol, used in the pro- 
duction of synthetic rubber; the very 
important industrial solvent, acetone, 
known to the ladies as “nail polish 
remover”; and the industrial organic 
acids such as citric acid, used in 
medicine and in the preparation of 
soft drinks, and lactic acid, a famil- 
iar dietetic preparation also impor- 
tant in the manufacture of commer- 
cial plastics. Such developments, as 
those leading to the synthetic produc- 
tion of the substances mentioned, 
illustrate the diversity and impor- 
tance of fermentation processes today. 


Fermentation is perhaps best de- 
fined as any transformation of an 
organic substance induced by micro- 
organisms, or by their enzyme prod- 
ucts. Industrial fermentation is 
usually begun by inoculating a me- 
dium, especially prepared, with a 
suitable starter culture containing a 
sufficient quantity of desirable micro- 
organisms to produce fermentation. 
The fermentation products are pro- 
duced a batch at a time and optimum 
conditions, especially temperature and 
humidity, are maintained throughout 
the entire process to obtain maximum 
yields. Usually a little starter is 
used to inoculate a smail batch of 
medium; this small batch of medium 
in time becomes rich enough in micro- 
organisms to start a larger batch 
of medium; this larger batch of 
medium in time becomes a starter for 
an even larger batch; until, finally 
the desired quantities are involved 
in the processing schedule, at which 
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time mass production becomes pos- 
sible. 

It is easy to see how stored pollen 
could have been inoculated by the 
bees as it has generally been 
thoroughly mixed with nectar or 
regurgitated honey, possibly rich in 
microorganisms, both while the 
foraging bee was moistening the 
grains to make a suitable mass to be 
carried and during the time it is 
being packed into a cell by other bees 
at the hive. The exposure the pol- 
len, and later the pollen-nectar or 
pollen-honey mass, receives is cer- 
tainly quite ample for the inoculation 
of any number of possible micro- 
organisms, including bacteria and 
yeasts necessary to induce fermenta- 
tion. 

It seems probable that a suitable 


medium, consisting of soybean flour, 
or possibly one of the better pollen 
substitute formulas, and unsterilized 
honey, possibly diluted somewhat to 
favor microbial growth, could be pre- 
pared and inoculated with a sufficient 
starter culture, consisting entirely 
of properly aged bee bread, in much 
the same way fermentation processes 
are begun in industry, a larger 
starter being used each time, until 
the desired quantities are obtained. 
Once the desired quantities were 
obtained the product could be pro- 
duced very economically. This end 
product should in all probability be 
very similar, if not the same, as nat- 
ural bee bread, as produced in the 
beehive. 

This product could possibly be 
produced by the beekeepers them- 


selves on a small scale, much the 
same way in which common fer- 
mentation products are produced 
domestically in some parts of the 
country. 


So, rather than attempting to 
“tear apart” and “reconstruct” pollen 
and bee bread, as we are now attempt- 
ing to do in our research programs, 
wouldn’t it be somewhat more prac- 
tical and feasible to attempt to syn- 
thesize the bee product known as 
“bee bread,” by enlisting the aid of 
microorganisms and the fermentation 
process? If the truth were known, 
this is probably the way it is done, 
quite unknowingly, by the honey 
bee, in whom we are so interested, 


and upon whom we are so dependent 
for so many good things. 





Engineering Studies Underway 
to Modernize Honey Production 


Modern technology is helping to 
make the time-honored art of bee- 
keeping more profitable and efficient, 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
reports. Already, research has found 
a way to speed up extraction of comb 
honey. Other improvements have 
been made, and many more are in 
the testing or planning stages. 

The studies are being made by 
agricultural engineers of USDA’s 
Agricultural Research Service at 
Madison, Wis., and Tucson, Ariz. 


The work in Wisconsin, which began 
in 1949, is being conducted in coopera- 
tion with the Wisconsin Agricultural 
Experiment Station and USDA’s 
North Central States Bee Culture 
Laboratory. Early in 1956 work at 
Tucson was started at USDA’s 
Southwestern States Bee Culture 
Laboratory in cooperation with the 
Arizona Agricultural Experiment 
Station, to solve problems peculiar 
to southwestern bee culture. 


USDA researchers have developed 
a machine that can shorten honey- 
extraction time. It was made pos- 
sible by development of a new speed- 
control unit for a radial extractor. 
It automatically increases rotation 
speed. 

After the extractor has been load- 
ed with uncapped combs, the opera- 
tor has only to turn the machine on. 
No subsequent changing of machine 
speeds is necessary. The new unit 
whirls the combs through a cycle of 
four different speeds, achieving quick, 
efficient extraction. Varying volt- 
ages applied automatically to the ex- 
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tractor motor alter the speeds as re- 
quired. 

Another new development is a de- 
vice to uncap honeycombs. It has 
two sets of aluminum rollers on which 
teeth are cut. So far, it has been 
very efficient in uncapping combs but 
needs more study to provide a way 
of conserving the capping wax, worth 
about 60 cents a pound. 

Mechanical handling of large hives 
may be just around the corner, the 
USDA engineers report. Four ex- 
perimental machines, all of which 
lift and tip the hives horizontally for 
leisurely inspection, have been de- 
veloped. All look promising. They 
are based on the lift-fork principle. 

Two of the models are hydrauli- 
cally operated and mounted on 
trucks, one is hand-operated and 
mounted on a tricycle frame, and the 
fourth is a hand-operated machine 
on a garden tractor. More study 
of their efficiency is needed, although 
it has already been determined that 
the power-operated models cause less 
alarm among the bees than simple 
hand examination of the hives. 

A new USDA laboratory is being 
built at Madison where continued 
study can be made of ways to cut 
labor costs. Work also is to be done 
there on moisture stabilization before 
extraction, on heat exchangers, and 
on improvements in straining. 

At Tucson, work is underway on 
methods of loading and transporting 
colonies, on various types of arti- 
ficial shade and their effects on honey 
production, on hive paint and its 
effect on hive temperature. 


British Official Experimental 
Bulletins 

We are indebted to the Rothamsted 
Experiment Station, Bee Research 
Department, at MHayenden, Herts, 
England for various bulletins and 
reprints which we list as follows: 

“Behavior of Egg Laying Workers 
of Bumblebee Colonies” by J. B. Free. 
A social order based on dominance 
prevails in the bumblebee colony. 

“Division of Labor within the 
Bumblebee Colonies” by J. B. Free. 
Householders or foragers for the most 
part remain dominant in the field 
they have accepted though they may 
change on necessity. 

More on “Queen Substance” by 
Colin G. Butler, reprinted from “Na- 
ture” Vol. 77 

Still more on “queen substance and 
its role in the organization of the 
honeybee community” by Butler. Such 
“substance” if sufficiently plentiful 
may inhibit queen production and 
probably inhibits drone laying work- 
ers. 

A compendium of recent advances 
in agricultural research as presented 
by Colin G. Butler. 

A third bulletin on bumblebees by 
J. B. Free. This one on the “Collec- 
tion of Food by Bumblebees.” 





Mandibular Glands 

The role of the mandibular glands of 
the honeybee. -Z. Orosi-Pal. Bee 
World 38, 70-3 (1957). 

The secretion of the mandibulary 
glands of worker bees serves as a 
solvent for the manipulation of wax 
and the collection and manipulation 
of propolis. It may also play some 
part in the ripening of nectar or in 
the digestion process. 
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Our Two Cents’ Worth 


A Report of the Southern Conference 


by H. L. MAXWELL 


Over 300 were in attendance at the 
Southern Conference in Winchester, 
Virginia (23 states were represented). 
There was harmony, the people were 
relaxed and in good humor. I believe 
it was a profitable and rewarding ex- 
perience for everyone. 


A beautiful program was supplied 
by the Winchester Chamber of Com- 
merce, mailed free as a souvenir, and 
it high-lighted the fine hospitality of 
this Virginia community. The pur- 
pose of the Southern Conference was 
quoted: “It is planned to hold an an- 
nual get-together to discuss problems 
and compare experiences the 
sense of the whole meeting is for 
hearty cooperation among these 
Southern States (and neighbor states 
who wish to come in) in all matters 
pertaining to apiculture ... ” This 
29th Annual Conference of SSBF 
bore out the soundness of the purpose 
of its founders. 


Something was added in Win- 
chester—an open forum—a program 
high-lighting all segments of the in- 
dustry, participated in by the most 
representive group of personalities 
that the writer has ever observed in 
such a meeting. Experienced and suc- 
cessful apiculturists got in their two 
cents’ worth all through the two day 
meeting, and they got to know each 
other better. 

Among those there Irvin Stoller, 
Ohio’s outstanding producer and 
packer (also inventor); Charles 
Mraz, New England’s biggest; O. F. 
Darnell of California, (8,000 colonies 
between him and his son); Eugene 
Jensen of Mississippi; Ralph Wad- 
low of Florida; The Miller Brothers 
from Alabama; The Alfred Engle- 
hardts of New York, with their at- 
tention arresting Honey Queen daugh- 
ter; The Murrays from Michigan; 
The Robert Vances from Kentucky; 
Havilah Babcock of South Carolina; 
The O’Farrells and Curtis’ from 
North Carolina; The Harvey Yorks of 
Georgia; Mr. D. A. Wyrosdick of 
Tennessee; Drs. Anderson and Clarke 
of Penn State; Bob Dadant of Illi- 
nois; Jack Deyell of Ohio; M. S. 
Fortune and S. W. Stover of Missis- 
sippi; J. S. Rossman of Georgia; 
R. B. Willson of New York; and the 
host state Virginia had a solid re- 
presentation with 19 Virginians serv- 
ing on the host committee. 
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Charlotte, Secretary to H. L. Maxwell, who 
gave great assistance to the Conference. 


Official luster was added by the 
presence of Drs. Hambelton and Bo- 
hart of Beltsville; Dr. Abrams of the 
University of Maryland; Dr. Noland 
of Beltsville; Dr. Reese of Ohio State; 
Dr. Rowell of V.'P.1I.; a few among 
many who were there. (It was repor- 
ted that 13 entomologists from several] 
states attended the research commit- 
tee meeting.) 

High lights. of the program: Sena- 
tor Harry F. Byrd, Jr. made a strong 
impact in his welcoming address; Dr. 
Hambelton was featured in the press 
as the keynoter with emphasis on pol- 
lination; R. B. Willson got a big 
hand in the press and made a force- 
ful contribution to the program. Har- 
vey York’s panel was composed of an 
array of experts who made a fine 
contribution. Bob Dadant’s panel 
(substituting for Editor Cale) was 
equally well done. Stoller’s panel was 
beautifully handled, with professional 
and experienced personnel participat- 
ing. Charlie Mraz made a terrific 
contribution to the writer’s panel on 
poisons, with a constructive recom- 
mendation from West Virginia’s 
Harner, and John Amos of V. P. L; 
Mrs. Grace gave her impressive story 
of what the American Honey Insti- 
tute was doing. Such were the fine 
contributions to the program. It was 
balanced and interesting, apparently 
to everyone, all the way through. 

Mr. Clay was at his best at the 
banquet, to a packed room, and a 
great variety of contributions were 
called forth by this great friend of 


the bee industry. Our own Charlotte, 
whose picture graces this article and 
who unstintingly assisted at the meet- 
ing, exercised another of her talents 
by rendering a couple songs (Char- 
lotte will certainly be elected Vir- 
ginia’s Honey Queen). 


Our idea of farming-out speaker 
talent in the community paid off. Bob 
Dadant and Bill Clarke talked to a 
high school assembly of over 400 
students plus faculty of 40. (60 vo- 
cational-agricultural students came 
specially from another high school to 
hear Dr. Hambelton). Others spoke at 
civic clubs and we since have had 
ealls for our copy of the film “Realm 
of the Honey Bee,” plus requests to 
visit our honey plant. This is just a 
constructive way to let the people 
know who we are and what our busi- 
ness is about. It is fine advertising. 
Also, was the fine array of exhibits 
in the hotel lobby. 





Honey Industry Council of America 
Revolving Fund 


Balance — Peoples National 
Bank August 31, 1957 $1,217.79 
RECEIPTS: 

Sale of Stamps $ 271.50 
Contributions 1,200.00 $1,471.50 
Total receipts through 

October 31, 1957 $2,689.29 


DISBURSEMENTS: 

Contributions— 

American Beekeeping Fed- 
eration 

Sept. and Oct. $400.00 

American Beekeeping Fed- 
eration 
“Special” 500.00 

American Honey Institute 
for Sept. and Oct. 800.00 $1,700.00 
Balance — Peoples Na-  — 
tional Bank Oct 31, 1957 $ 

Savings Account — Peoples 
National Bank 

L. H. 


989.29 


$3,000.00 
Little, Sec’y.-Treas. 


Mexico Crop 


From September 1956 to Septem- 
ber 1957, honey production in Mexico 
was 52 million kilograms and 2.6 mil- 
lion kilograms of beeswax—177 mil- 
lion pesos in value. During the same 
period the state of Yucatan alone pro- 
duced a value of 22 million pesos 
from its honey producing business. 
During September 1957, Yucatan ex- 
ported 1480 kilograms of honey. 

Rodolfo Espinosa 

Morelia, Michoacan, Mexico 
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MEETINGS 





Federation Convention, Neil House, 
Columbus, Ohio, Jan. 28 to Feb. 1 


All those interested in the various 
segments of our industry are looking 
forward to seeing one another Janu- 
ary 28th to February Ist at the Neil 
House, Columbus, Ohio. Columbus is 
an easy reach by auto from the mid- 
west and mid-east areas. Good high- 
ways come into Columbus from al- 
most any direction and parking space 
may be secured at the rear of Neil 
House. For those coming by train or 
plane the meeting place is easily ac- 
cessible. The Convention site is in 
the middle of Columbus, convenient 
for those who wish to look around. 


The central theme of the Conven- 
tion will be “Industrywide Coopera- 
tion” and with the present trend and 
conditions it surely will be a worth 
while theme. In addition, “Honey 
Marketing” with C. D. Floyd in 
charge. “Research Developments” un- 
der Clarence Benson. A “Royal Jelly” 
discussion led by R. B. Willson and 
L. H. Little. These are just a few of 
the events. The Ohio ladies are going 
all-out to welcome the ladies of our 
beekeeping friends and an interesting 
schedule is being worked out for 
them. 


Advance Registration 


For the first time the Federation is 
offering advance registration for 
those who know they will be present 
and are willing to avoid future con- 
gestion by registering now. Advance 
registration will be accepted and 
acknowledged until January 15th. 
Any arriving after that will be held 
at the convention registration desk 
until arrival. $5.00 will cover regis- 
tration and banquet ticket for one 
person. Send check or money order to 
Arrangements Chairman, PO box 885, 
Springfield, Ohio. 

Those who will appear on our pro- 
gram that have given definite accept- 
ance to appear are as follows: 
Address of Welcome—Dr. James R. 

May, Director of Agriculture—Ohio 

State 


Response—Ray Reed, Vice Pres. A.B. 
F. Ine. 
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President’s Address—S. J. Watkins, 
Pres. A.B.F. Ine. 

Keynote address “Industry Wide Co- 
operation”—Woodrow Miller 

A.A. Greenwood—U. S. Dept. of Agri- 
culture Sugar Division 

Marvin Webster— U. S. Dept. of 
Agriculture Fruit & Veg. Division 

R. B. Willson—Royal Jelly and Its 
Possibilities 

Leslie Little—4Production and Market- 
ing of Royal Jelly 

Edwin J. Anderson—Dept. of En- 
tomology, Penn. State University 
“Honey and pollen plants suitable 
for retaining highway and railroad 
banks.” 

Dr. Robert E. Stier—Medical Direc- 
tor Hollister and Stier Lab. Spo- 
kane, Washington “Immunity to in- 
dividuals who have serious reac- 
tions to Bee Stings” 

Speaker from the National Dairy 
Assn. (speaker yet to be named) 
Panel Discussion on the “Check Off 
Plan”—Ken Bradshaw—Moderator 
(Panel members yet to be selected.) 

Clarence Benson’ — Chr. Research 
Comm. A.B.F. Inc. 

“Research” 

Cc. D. Floyd—Chr. Marketing & Pro- 
motion Comm, A.B.F. Inc. 
“Marketing and Promotion of 
Honey” 

A. R. Dean, Pres. Eastern Apicultural 
Society, will conduct a meeting for 
Hobbyists. 

Henry Piechowski—Assist. Chr. “500 
Club,” will conduct a meeting of the 
“500 Club.” 

I have had word from the Packer 
and Dealers, Honey Council, Bee In- 
dustries Association. 

These groups will hold meetings 
during the convention week. 





Colorado, Denver, December 9-10 

The Colorado Association will hold 
their winter meeting at the Audi- 
torium Hotel in Denver, December 
9th and 10th. We will have an inter- 
esting and informative meeting that 
no beekeeper can afford to miss. The 
banquet will be the evening of the 
9th and we would like to have all bee- 


HERE and THERE 


keepers that are unable to attend the 
day sessions join us for the banquet. 
Make your plans now to attend. 
Gerald Rose, president 
Wheat Ridge. 





Middlesex County (Mass.) 
Waltham, Dec. 28 

The next meeting of the Middlesex 
County Beekeepers’ Association 
(Mass.) is scheduled for Saturday, 
December 28, at the Waltham Field 
Station. Although after Christmas, St. 
Nick has promised to make a return 
visit specially for his good friends the 
beekeepers. It is hoped both young 
and old members will be on hand. 

The Flower Show Committee for 
the 1958 Spring Flower Show reports 
that they are hard at work on plans 
for the Show. Not only does the 
Flower Show herald the start of the 
spring season, but the bee exhibit is 
most important in attracting © 2w- 
comers to the pleasure of keejing 
bees. 

L. C. Proctor 

Secretary 





Wyoming Convention, Worland, 
Dec. 4th - 5th 

Washakie Hotel. Morning—regis- 
tration, reports by Buck and Spack- 
man and from Commissioner Bill 
Chapman. Afternoon—committee re- 
ports and our feature speaker, Bob 
Dadant, from Hamilton, Illinois. 
Round table discussions; a panel on 
clarification of honey; discussion on 
the use of excluders. Election of of- 
ficers. Then the banquet in the eve- 
ning to honor Dr. Sturtevant who is 
retiring in April. 

Thursday we will have a speaker 
from Superior Honey Co. Plus fin- 
ishing the loose ends left from Wed- 
nesday. 

(Wyoming “Bee Lines”; 

George Krause, Jr., Editor) 





The Tiny Town of Good Bee 

About 100 people live in a tiny 
town called Good Bee which happens 
to be within St. Tammany Parish, 
Louisiana. 

Samuel Freeman 

California 
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Westchester County (New York), 
New Rochelle, Dec. 15th 

Our next meeting and Annual Xmas 
Party will be held at the Odd Fel- 
lows Hall, 20 Lockwood Ave., New 
Rochelle, N. Y. on Sunday, December 
15th at 2:30 p.m. sharp. 

Each member and family includ- 
ing visitors are requested to bring 
a gift, not to exceed 50 cents. Please 
mark them for child or adult. Santa 
will be on hand to distribute these 
gifts. Movies will also be shown. 

A buffet supper will be served by 
the “Queen Bees.” Let’s make this a 
gala Xmas Party. 

Mrs. Alfred Roth, Pub. 





Midwestern (Missouri), Kansas 
City, Dec. 8th 
The Midwestern Beekeepers’ Asso- 
ciation will meet at the 1.0.0.F. Hall, 
812 Westport Road, Kansas City, at 
2:30 P.M., Sunday, December 8th. 
On the agenda will be the election 
of officers for the ensuing year, a 
film pertaining to beekeeping and a 
Christmas Party to follow. Everyone 
welcome. Refreshments served by 
Ladies Auxiliary. 
J. F. Maher, Secretary. 





Don’t Forget the National Honey Show 
at the Tampa State Fair, Feb. 4-8 
Don’t forget to bottle some of that 

good extracted honey and save some 

of those fine sections for display at 
the National Honey Show at the 

Florida State Fair, Tampa, Fla. 

February 4-8, 1958. There are lots 

of shelves to be filled, good premiums 

have been provided, folks from all 
over the country will be there to look, 
and its up to the beekeeepers to fur- 
nish the honey to complete the picture. 

12 1 lb. jars of honey can win a cash 

prize up to $15 and can also help to 

advertise honey effectively at a fair 
of this kind. 

Judges for the Show are Dr. Mill- 
edge Murphy, Prof. of Entomology, 
College of Agriculture, University of 
Florida, Gainesville, and Frank Rob- 
inson, Florida Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, Gainesville. Dr. 
Murphy teaches one of the best round- 
ed and most practical courses in bee- 
keeping given anywhere in the coun- 
try. Frank Robinson is well known 
for his work and study on honey 
plant introduction and is now alsc 
working on certain phases of citrus 
pollination. 

For those who attend the Ameri- 
can Beekeeping Federation meeting 
at Columbus, Ohio it is planned now 
that someone from Florida will be 
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there and pick up entries for the 
show. Entries will not be returned 
unless requested and those not re- 
tugned will be sold to best advantage 
and money turned over to a worthy 
beekeeping cause. 

Millard Coggshall 

Mineola, Fla. 





Cook DuPage, Illinois 
Christmas Party, December 14th 
Annual Meeting, February 15th 
A gala Christmas Party will be 

held December 14, at the Garfield 
Park Gold Dome Building. All our 
beekeepers and their families are in- 
vited to attend. Good food, games, 
gifts, music, a Christmas tree and 
all the trimmings should all add up 
to a most happy evening. 

The Annual Meeting and Banquet 
will be on February 15, 1958 at the 
famous Klas’ Restaurant, located at 
5734 W. Cermak Rd., Cicero, Illinois. 
Meeting will start at 2:30 P.M.— 
Banquet at 6:30 P.M. 

The tentative program is as fol- 
lows: 

Dr. Floyd E. Moeller, Apicultur- 
ist, University of Wisconsin 


Floyd A. Swink, Naturalist of Con- 
servation Dept., Forest Preserve Dist. 
of Cook County 

Dr. V. G. Milum, 
University of Illinois 

Carl E. Killion, Chief Apiary In- 
spector, State of Illinois 

Charles Dadant, Dadant and Sons, 
Inc. 

Alan Root, 
Root Co. 

All beekeepers are invited to at- 
tend. For further information con- 
tact Mrs. Grace E. Sedlak, Secretary, 
Rt. No. 2, Box 461, Oak Lawn, IIli- 
nois. Phone: Globe 8-2972. 


Apiculturist, 


General Megr., A. I. 





Apicultural Society, (Rhode Island) 
Christmas Party, Dec. 21st, Apponaug 

Christmas Party meeting of the 
Apicultural Society of Rhode Island 
will be at 5 p.m., Dec. 21st, St. Barna- 
bus Episcopal Church, Apponaug. The 
committee is planning plenty of fun 
for the youngsters and oldsters. Come 
and stump the panel of experts dur- 
ing the Bee Quiz. Chairman on party 
arrangements Mrs. Benedine Segor. 

John P. Cord, 

Secretary 


Ohio’s Governor Sets the Mood 





Here Ohio’s Governor and Mrs. William O'Neil are contemplating honey on their 
biscuits to help set the mood for the convention of the American Beekeeping Federation 
in Columbus in late Jonvary. Mrs. O'Neil has invited the ladies attending the Convention 
to have their tea at the Governor's mansion. The ladies will enjoy meeting the gracious and 


charming Mrs. O'Neil in her home. 


(From Emilie Root 
Medina, Ohio) 
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Thank You 
For a Successful Season 
REMEMBER— 
QUALITY QUEENS FOR ‘58 
ide C. RIVES 


Box Phone CH 1-4201 
REDDING, CALIFORNIA 


P. O. 











American Rabbit Journal 
Shows the Way to Success 
eas ee 
try. Non-fancy 7 merosi 8 years 

$2.00; 1 year Sample dime. 
BR AA. "Rabbit Journal 
Dept. S. Warrenton, Missouri 








Three-banded Italians 


Quality and service guaranteed to 
please. 


W. E. PLANT 


Rt. No. 2, Hattiesburg, Miss. 

















Bee Calm with TAYLOR’S HIVE BOMB 
The Push Button Bee Smoker 











Starline Queens and 
Package Bees for 1958 


C. G. WENNER 


Rt. 1, Box 320 — Glenn, Calif. 














@ no sparks 
29 pilus freight ®@ no heat 
$1 at your dealer's @ no fire hazard 
®@ a puff’s enough 
Stewart Taylor, Camargo, Illinois 
*Trademark 
PURE LITTLE’S 


ROYAL JELLY 
$16.00 Per Ounce 


With Directions On How to mix and 
Take 


Jackson Apiaries, Funston, Ga. 


Italian Queens — Royal Jelly 


Lh See So ay $1.25 
(2 | aera 1.15 
99 and Up . 1.05 


LITTLE’S APIARIES 
P. O. Box 122 — Shelbyville, Tenn. 











a5 cents for 8 - 9 oz. 


COBANA PROD ee) 


P.O. Box 


214 Dearbor Mick 








J. E. WING & SONS 
43 Years’ Continuous Service 
Bau N ob SULGES 
OUR SPECIALTY 
Knights Landing, Calif. 











HOLLOPETER’S ITALIAN QUEENS 
IN SEASON 
White Pine Bee Farms, Box 800, Rockton, Pa. 











SUBSCRIBE NOW 
DON’T MISS THE EXCITING 1958 ABJ 








A. G. Woodman Co. 


(Send for catalog—350 Listings) 


“Bee Wise — Woodmanise Your Bee Supplies” 
Grand Rapids 4, Mich. 











Johnson Dovetailing Equipment 
for the beekeeper’s shop. 
Write for details. 

Carl E. Johnson Company 
1557 Gregory Avenue 

Lincoln Par 





BRITISH BEE JOURNAL 
Appears every two weeks 
sane $3.25 per annum 

le in advance 
Keep Upre: to-Date in Beekeepin: 
by ing out a subscription now 
through our agents. 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 





We wish to thank each and every one 
of our customers for A Very Good Season. 
This being our 32nd one shipping package 
bees and queens. Our Mott Strain is tops. 

Write for prices for ‘58. 


TAYLOR APIARIES, Box 249, Luverne, Ala. 

















CAUCASIAN BEES and 


QUEENS 
Book now to be assured of your 
ferred g dates. Pri 
released soon. 


Howard Weaver 


Navasota Texas 

















BEE SUPPLIES 
WRITE FOR 1957 CATALOG 


Williams Bros. Mfg. Ce. 


5205 SE 82 AVENUE 
PORTLAND 66, ORE. 











Carniolan and 
Caucasian 
QUEENS 


1957 nearing close, I desire to thank my 
customers for their patronage and pa- 
tience in filling their orders during the 
wettest season on record according to 
weather bureau report. Increasing out- 
put again to try to meet the increased 
demand for Carniolan and Caucasian 
Queens. They are the answer to gen- 
tleness and production. Booking orders 
for (queens only) for early March 1958. 
W. EAMS 


Box 87 La Belle, Fla. 
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Italian Package Bees and 
ees For 1957 


yy ge BE Hy Mwy Ry 














HONEY WANTED 


Cut- Comb and Extracted 
Advise what you hav« 


T. W. BURLESON & SON 


WAKAHACHIE TEXA 


SEASON’S GREETINGS 


“A Merry Christmas and Happy New Year” 
May Good Health and Abundant Living be yours in the years ahead is our 
Sincere Wish for every Beekeeper Everywhere. Let us celebrate the Birth of 
Christ in awe-inspiring Reverence, in true Christian Fellowship and Love. 


“Love worketh no ill to his neighbor: therefore 
love is the fulfilling of the law.” Romans 13:10. 


JENSEN’S APIARIES Macon, Miss. U.S.A. 

















Package Bees and 
Queens 
E. J. Bordelon Apiaries 


Moreauville, La. Box 33 
Phone 2583 











Chrysler's Electric Welded 
All-Steel Queen Excluder 


The only 
fi il i worthwhile 
Queen 
Excluder 
on the market 


We rhea a full line of Bee 
Supplies. Order from oe. dealers or 


direct from our facto anadian-made 
goods are che: 0 duty. Send for 
market for 


ice list. ? 
Beeswax Cash or trade, 
W. A. CHRYSLER & SON 
Chatham - Ontario - Canada 








Is your back giving you trouble from lifting heavy Tats of honey? iy 4 not buy 
°. slave that is always ready — a strong slave that will lift = to 5 full hive bodies 

a time. The load can be swung to one side, the brood nest examined, supers added 
it deuired and the load placed back on the hive gently or rolled to the truck or the 
process reve 

This machine with one battery, plus your truck batte does all of the work, 
You push buttons to raise or lower the load, raise or lower boom so that the load 
rolls or from the truck. Truck generator keeps batteries charged in normal highway 
travel. Get one installed this winter to avoid the spring rush. Free Circular. Fits 


14% ton and heavier trucks. 
WALTER T. KELLEY CO. CLARKSON, KY. 




















PACKAGE BEES and 
QUEENS 
For Quality and Service 


C. F. KOEHNEN & SONS 
GLENN, CALIF. 








If You Like Animals 
You Will Love 


PET-O-RAMA 


FREE Pet News. 


COPY — S 


PET-O-RA 
1370 E. 19 St. 
Brooklyn-30-N.Y. 





DARK ITALIAN QUEENS 


We are principally in honey production but are conforming to the re- 
quest of our customers of the war years to supply our surplus queens again 
in 1958. Our queen yard will be in operation every month of the year 
to supply you. Whether it is one queen or several hundred, you will be 
pleased with the quality of our queens and service. 

Our queens are bred for honey production, not for good looks, how- 
ever you will find their offspring to be uniform in color and gentleness. 
Let us hear from you. 


NO PACKAGE BEES FOR 1958 


LOUIS L. COUCH 


The Village Beekeeper Pineville, La 








HONEY WANTE 


HONEY SALES CO 














BETTER BRED QUEENS 
THREE BANDED ITALIANS 


CALVERT APIARIES, Calvert, Ala. 











WANTED 
A Good Man to help produce queens and package bees that are now 
being booked. Experience not necessary. 
(If you want some of our Dark Italians you will have to book early) * 


WEAVER APIARIES — Navasota, Texas 





December, 1957 











even the bees 


about how to make hay Szs>with honey sp in 
Hazel-Atlas Pail, Comb and Queenline Jars 


A Sparkling, crystal-clear Hazel-Atlas Queenline Jars fill quickly, pour easily, and sweet- 
talk to the customer wherever they're displayed. H-A also offers a complete line of beautiful flint 
containers for your pail and comb sales. For details, get in touch with your nearest H-A 


representative. JAY “ glmon a yous! 


HAZEL-ATLAS GLASS 


division of CONTINENTAL © CAN COMPANY 
Wheeling, West Virginio ’ 
American Bee Journal 








NOW 
Gummed Labels 


Everyone is busy now taking care of this years honey 
et | f il h 
FOR YOUR GLASS JARS eas al ot te cow oe 


One of the most important items is the health of the 
All Ready To Stick On. 


colonies you will winter over. A small amount of Fumadil 
B fed this fall will pay big dividends next spring. 





Made in two styles 


We have a large, fresh stock of Fumadil B as well as 


for round or sunburst jars. Terramycin and Suifathiazole. Check these prices. Your 
order in the mail today will insure prompt attention 
Red, Yellow and Blue ee, Pomel Be... kcids secdbssedeade $ 2.40 
De POTD: . onde hambattdegpnoon 28.50 
No. 92G, No. 96G 1 Ib. Sulfa Sodium or fine powder ........ - 4.50 
10 Ib. Sulfa Sodium or fine powder -.._.- 38.25 
1 tb. Terramycin T. M. 5 -..-...-.-.--.-- 1.25 
SEND FOR SAMPLES 10 Ib. Terramycin T. M. 5. _........----- 10.00 





AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL | |S1OUX HONEY ASSOCIATION 


Sioux City, lowa 
Rogers, Texas - Waycross, Ga. - Tacoma, Wash. 
Hamilton, Illinois Lima, Ohio - Anaheim, Calif. 














BEES KEEP 
INSURE YOUR 


BETTER COPIES 
INCOME of 


When you produce COMB HONEY in ° 
SECTIONS. The most profitable way American Bee Journal 


for beekeepers. 


for ready reference 


Write for our free catalog and 


be convinced. We have an attractive board file that will hold 


TWO YEARS (24 issues) of the American Bee 
Journal. 


MARSHFIELD MFG. CO. POSTPAID 75 
i i A om AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 


Wholesale _ Retail 





Hamilton, Illinois 
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—The Market Place— 








BEES AND QUEENS 





ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS. Dadant’s 

Starline Hybrids and our regular strain. 
Write for prices. Alamance Bee Co., Geo. 
E. Curtis & Sons, LaBelle, Fla. 


BOOKING ORDERS for spring delivery ‘58, 

Carniolan and Caucasian queens. Pack- 
age bees. Write for price. Tillery Brothers, 
Greenville, Ala. 








FOR SALE 





ROYAL JELLY. Nationally known “Api- 

Vitalex” brand, hi-potency Royal Jelly 
products. Capsules and Beauty creams. 
Wholesale distributors and agents sought 
everywhere; particularly among  Bee- 
keepers. Big profits available. Write air- 
mail for prices and literature. “AptVita- 
lex” Dept. ABJ, Box 6674, Medical Center 
Station, Dallas 19, Texas. 





An old, established package bee, queen 
bee and honey outfit. This is a complete 
unit with everything necessary for immed- 
iate and continued operations, and ~ 
current supplies to be purchased. 
unit consists of about 450 colonies, soe 
queen nuclei, complete modern honey 
plant in a concrete building; hundreds new 
and used supers, frames and various other 
equipment. Truck, shop, necessary tools, 
bee locations, home and property. One of 
the best Package Bee and about the best 
honey location in the State. Located in 
South Louisiana. An unusual opportunity 
for a hard working beekeeper. Your am- 
bition is your limit. Ill health is reason 
for selling. Cash Sale. Sunkist Bee Co., 
Convent, La. 





FOR SALE—Royal Jelly and The Little 

Queen Royal Jelly Extractor. Royal Jelly 
Enterprises, 1017 Los Carneros Avenue, 
Napa, California. 





ROYAL JELLY CAPSULES 50 MGS 30 cap- 
sules $5.00. John Pierson, 1827-42nd Ave., 
San Francisco, California. 





Copy for this 
us not later 
> month prec 


adv 
cents for each word, letter, figure or 
initial, including the name and address. 
Minimum ad, ten words. 

As a meastire of precaution to our 
readers we require reference of all new 
advertisers. To save time, please send 
the name of your bank and other refer- 
ences with your copy. 

Advertisers offering used equipment 
or bees on comb must Pree them 
free from disease or cert 
tion from authorized 
conditions should be 


inspector. 
stated to insure 
that buyer is fully 


informed. 











FOR SALE: Beekeeping business including 

equipment, shop and two-apartment home 
in Portland, Michigan. Also honey house, 
cabin and equipment in Elk Rapids, Michi- 
gan. Easy access to markets and supplies. 
Owner wishes to retire. Terms. Portland 
Realty, Portland, Michigan. 





ABOUT 800 Two story hives all empty with 
combs and new frames and everything 

else for a good bee outfit, if interested 

write: H. H. Keck, Box 247, Paul, Idaho. 





HONEY and BEESWAX WANTED 





WANTED—Extra white and light amber 

honey. Let us ship you the containers. 
Sell us your honey for CASH on delivery. 
The Hubbard Apiaries, Manufacturers of 
Bee Supplies and Comb Foundation, Onsted, 
Mich. 





WE eas 5 --y- top market prices for 





eg —_ of our plants: 
sioen City, te B: Ohio; rs 
Texas; Waerens, ‘Georgia: Anaheim, 
fornia. S$ fioney Association, 509-11 
Plymouth St., Sioux City, lowa. 





WRITE FOR SHIPPING TAGS i current 





COMPLETE COMMERCIAL honey produc- 

ing business in South Florida consisting 
of 1000 hives, bees on location, extracting 
plant, trucks, extra equipment, supplies 
and other items too numerous to mention. 
Excellent locations in orange and one of 
the best queen rearing sites in U.S. Terms 
to interested buyer. Inventory on request. 


COMPLETE COMMERCIAL honey producing 

business in Western, N.Y. consisting of 
300 hives ready for winter, 50 acres land 
with new extracting plant, excellent loca- 
tions. Box RB c/o American Bee Journal. 


quotations on rende 9 aa 
it from one pound up bo on Zee 

have 25 pounds or more, save tt- 
us work it into aR a Rogge sad you. 
alter T. Kelley Co., Clarkson, Ky. 





WAX WORKERS render and buy bees- 
wax, manufacture plain and WAVY- 
WIRED foundation. Prices and shipping 
tags on request. Wax Workers, Ithaca, 
New York. 





HONEY FOR SALE 





100 COLONIES OF BEES, guaranteed dis- 

ease free, in 10 frame 2 body hives in ex- 
cellent condition, 1-4 frame extractor 
motor driven may also be hand driven, 
1-100 gallon honey tank, 2-50 gallon honey 
tanks, 1 float controlled honey pump. Lots 
of supers complete with frames also in 
excellent condition. Have to give up bee 
keeping on account of poor health. Otto 
Lange, Sr., Linn, Kansas. 





HONEY JAR capping machine with chucks 
for 38, 48, 53 and 58mm caps, Cap Tight- 


ener, Flash heater, Electric Budgit Hoist 
2000 Ibs. for handling drums honey. 
HUBBARD IARIES oo Bee 


Supplies & Comb => Penna Onsted, 
Michigan. 
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WHITE CLOVER HONEY IN sixties. John 
A. Sheeh , Fal th y. 








FINEST BASSWOOD-CLOVER white honey 
in new sixties. You will be 
Sample 20c. John McColl, Tecumseh, Mich. 





WHITE CLOVER HONEY in sixties. Ralph 
Gamber, 910 State, Lancaster, Pa. 





PURE TUPELO and wild flower in 60’s. 
Honey candy. En-R-G Foods, Inc., P. O. 
Box 232, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 





HONEY snes cpal 


Gesigns lial: 


dying col 
Sime ty ond distinction 
e e send f 


r tree tampiles 


Ye lala 2 


c. W. ase P Lan COMPANY 


owo Wisconsin 


CLOVER HONEY, sixties or drums, NORTH 
CENTRAL HONEY PRODUCERS 
LEAGUE, Route 2, Beloit, Wisconsin. 





WHITE TO WATER white, sweet clover 

honey in good used 60’s in car load lots, 
or truck loads. J. D. Overbey, Bruce, South 
Dakota. 





SUPPLIES 





Ware FOR CATALOGUE. Quality bee 

applies s factory prices. Prompt Hub 
ment action guaranteed. The H 
bard aon Manufacturers of Beekeep 
ers’ Supplies, Onsted, Mich. 


BRAND MELTERS and all kinds of bee 

supplies. Catalogue free. Hodgson Bee 
Supplies Ltd., 565—13th Ave., New West- 
minster, B. C 








THE BIGGEST BEE SUPPLY CATALOGS 
PUBLISHED (64 pages) free for the ask- 
ing. Big factory menepesturing a cme 
—~ of wooden , comb foundation. 
_ 2 ao —— = gloves. fo erEn 
sen , da ments, save 
T. KELLEY rs CLARKSON, KY 





WANTED 





WANTED, TWO used 45 frame Root simpli- 
city extractors. Schraeder Bee Co., 
Crookston, Minn. 





WANTED HONEY SECTION comb, white 
and Amber extracted honey. F. E. Hyde, 
New Canton, Ill. 





WANTED: DON-LO or similar loader with 
or without truck. Send pictures and 
prices. Ronald Culp, Circleville, Ohio. 





WANTED: 400 used ten frame wire exclud- 
ers with wood frames. Wilbur Ellsworth, 
Tarkio, Missouri. 





WANTED: To buy on honey crop payments, 

500 to 1500 colonies in good 10 frame 
equipment with supers. To be operated 
in good water white honey producing terri- 
tory. Dakota Apiaries, 809-2nd Ave., West, 
Dickinson, North Dakota. 





POSITIONS and HELP WANTED 





HELP WANTED—Seasonal, year around. 

Experienced or inexperienced. In Texas, 
North Dakota. Stewart Apiaries, Trenton, 
Texas. 





THOROUGHLY experienced Bee Man in all 
branches for 1958 season, good wages. 
Box B c/o American Bee Journal 





SEEDS AND PLANTS 





LARGE QUANTITY light amber unheated 
honey in steel drums with removable 
heads. York Bee Company, Jesup, Ga. 


HONEY PLANTS our specialty. Catalogue 
on request. Pellett Gardens, Atlantic 


American Bee Journal 




















MISCELLANEOUS 


THE AUSTRALIAN BEEKEEPER — The 

senior beekeeping journal of the South- 
ern Hemisphere provides a complete cover 
of 





Australia. Subscription by Bank Draft or 
International M.O.18/-(approx. $2.15) per 
year, post free. Sample copy on re- 
quest. 





BEES REMOVED FROM house or tree to 

hive without touching either house or 
bees. Bees will then move honey into hive. 
Save property, honey and bees with my 
method. Send $2 for details. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. George Hawkins, Rt. 1, Law- 
son, Mo. 


KNOW interesting facts about the bees of 

India through the INDIAN BEE JOUR- 
NAL, published in English by the Bhupen 
Apiaries (Himalayas), Ramgarth Dist. 
Nainital, U.P., India, and obtainable from 
them. Subs. Rs9/-, or 8.15/-, or $2.25 year- 
ly. Sample copy, post free, Rs. ‘%/-, or 
$.2/6 or 40c (International money order). 
Payment in mint postage stamps of your 
country accepted. 





ROYAL JELLY box of 30 capsules with 50 
milligram Royal Jelly per capsule $4.35 
to beekeepers retails for $8.50, box of 1000 
in bulk $135.00 postage paid in the United 
States. A. Tennenhouse, Prairie View 
Honey Co., 12303-12 St., Detroit 6, Mich. 





RANCH MAGAZINE—Do you find it diffi 

cult to secure information about sheep 
and sheep ranching methods? The SHEEP 
AND GOAT RAISER reaches more sheep- 


men with more information of range sheep 
than any magazine published. Subscription 
1 yr., $3.00; sample copy 25c. Box 189, San 
Angelo, Texas. 





ROYAL JELLY BEAUTY CREAM in % oz. 

jar $1.50 to beekeepers, retails for $3.00 - 
1 oz. jar $2.00 to beekeepers retails for 
$4.00 - 2 oz. economy size $3.50 retails for 
$7.00. Prairie View Honey Co., 12303 
12th St., Detroit 6, Mich. 





INFORMATION on producing and preserv- 

ing Royal Jelly commercially. We are the 
first to advertise Royal Jelly for sale in 
natural form, in leading bee journals 
throughout the U.S.A. I don’t believe our 
record of production is surpassed any- 
where. Information of our years of ex- 
perience, the short steps to production. 
Price $4.75. O.K. Anderson & Son, Box 193, 
Coffee Springs, Alabama. U.S.A. 








Make Your Own 

FACTORY TYPE HIVES 
And et with SAMSON CORNER 
a mly a bench saw ane 
00. uired. iow cost Coonan 
ed BL BLUE P PRINTS and INSTRU: INS 


cover Fe ol haga and can save 
many dollars. rite for full particu: 
lars. E. R. TAYLOR, Malcom, a. 




















“Originators of Frame-Grips” 
Send now to MecCORD . CO. 
Rt. 2, Box 866. San Jose, a 


Positive Grip Through | Deluxe .. 2.75 
This Strone’ Ataminum | Utility .. .2.45 
Frame-Grip. 


Tose Sie postage 


Also obtainable from your leading Bee 
Dealer. Don’t accept a substitute. 





DADANT’S STAR- 
LINE HYBRIDS and 
Wicht’s Three-Band- 
Italians. 

WICHT APIARIES 


406 Miller St. Hattiesburg, Miss. 
“Quality, Service and Satisfaction” 


. U.S. 
‘Pat. Of. 


Honey Bee Microslides - Worker Honey 
Bee, Set No. 3 whole mount of Worker 
and a series of eleven slides, showing the 
structure of each part of the insect. 


With descriptive leaflet and box, $5.25 
per set. Free microslide price list on re- 
quest. ESBE LABORATORY SUPPLIES, 459 





Bloor Street, West, Toronto 4, Ont. Canada 











FREE... 
A Sample Copy 
“Gleanings in Bee Culture” 
Look It Over — You Will Like It 
A. |. ROOT CO., Medina, Ohio 














ITALIAN 
Package Bees and Queens 


John S. Shackelford 


Rio Oso, California 





Announcing: 


Dadant’s new Midnite 
Caucasian Hybrid Bee 
for 1958. 


For full information and prices 
Write— 


HOWARD WEAVER 


Navasota Texas 

















Dadant’s Starline Hybrids 


Queens with built-in 
Automatic Honey tank fillers 


SUNKIST BEE CO. 


Convent, Louisiana 

















FRAMESPACERS 
The finest thing ever offered beekeepers. 


S$TOLLER'S 


See your dealer or write. 


STOLLER HONEY FARMS 
Latty, Ohio 


CANADIAN BEE JOURNAL 
Canadian b pers have much in common 
with their ween in the U.S. If you are 
interested ir, bee activities ‘North of the Bor- 
der,” send us your subscription NOW. Sub- 
scription price, $1.75 per year in U.S.A. 

Canadian Bee Journul 


Streetsville, Ontario, Canada 


‘leet eee 


“HOLIDAY GREETINGS” 





From all of us to all of you our 
best wishes. Thanks for your friend- 
ship and patronage during the year. 


BESSONET BEE COMPANY 





Donaldsenville, La. 





Bees and Queens 


Send for FREE Circulars 
Booking orders now. 
Over 30 years a shipper. 

BLUE BONNET APIARIES 
Weslaco, Texas 














High Quality Italian Queens 
By Air Mail 
After June 5th—75c each, 10 and up 
70c each. Or $65 per 100. 


CARLUS T. HARPER 
New Brockton, Ala. 














oe 





WANT MORE HONEY? 
. USE STARLINES 


M 











— REMEMBER — 
Keep this name in mind for your 1958 
Causedion Queens. Service and Quality 
is guaranteed. 


DON J. STRACHAN 


sen 2, Box , Yuba Fs, Cate 
Successor to Thos. S. 








December, 1957 
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Beginners’ experiences—21, 145, 308 
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Cc 
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Chunk honey production—176, 233 
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Comb honey 
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—Crop and Market— 


by M. G. Dadant 





If we are to consider spring pros- 
pects in the light of those of late fall, 
then we should look through rosy 
glasses. In many years there has rare- 
ly been a season when all conditions 
looked better than they do at present. 


New England has not entirely suf- 
fered from the drought for nothing, 
but still more moisture is needed, and 
at this writing it looks as if snows 
will fill the bill. There is some com- 
plaint of lack of moisture in parts of 
Florida, eastern Montana, Idaho, the 
Prairie Provinces of Canada, and in 
some parts of Oklahoma and New 
Mexico and Arizona. 


On the whole, colonies have gone 
into winter with a good food supply, 
thanks to enough fall flowers yield- 
ing to fill brood chambers, though 
surpluses were not up to expectations. 
Earlier moisture has _ revived the 
honey plants, even in the stricken 
East, and in the Plains States, and the 
little Dutch white clover in the Cen- 
tral Areas and in the East seems to 
give hopes of prospects for 1958, pro- 
viding there is still the nutrients in 
the soil from which to get a nectar 
yield. 

In fact we might say that prospects 
do look very good. 


Honey Selling 

Most reporters seem to be agreed 
that in a retail way, honey is selling 
about as usual, with a general pickup 
with the cold weather. In fact in the 
Southeast, most of the bulk comb 
honey appears to have moved though 
much of it moved to other markets. 
It is hoped that the supply of this 
product will all be in the hands of the 
retail grocer or the consumer by mid- 
January. Too bad, in one way, as this 
loses an opportunity of keeping a 
market steadily supplied throughout 
the year. 
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Yes, retail sales are satisfactory, 
in the minds of reporters at least, in 
the whole area east of the Mississippi 
River, with not much _ complaint 
farther west; as concerns retail de- 
mand. 


There has been some unfortunate 
cutting in the bulk-comb area which 
seems to have been wholly unneces- 
sary, and has disturbed the smaller 
packers who have built up an excel- 
lent reputation for taking care of 
their customers with a superior prod- 
uct throughout the years. 


Jobbing Prices 

Here we find a wide variety of 
prices from different reporters. On 
the whole there has been little if any 
drop from 1956-57 prices throughout 
the East and most of the South. Such 
sales as have been made are around 
the 14 cent figure for white and 2 
cents less for amber. In fact there 
are quite a few lots which have moved 
at even a 15 cent figure for good 
white honey. And amber in the South 
seems to be holding up pretty well, 
and the markets seem to be absorb- 
ing it. Farther west, offers have been 
around the 13- 13% cent level with 
some offers being made a cent or two 
lower. 


Packer and Buyer Demand 

It all resolves itself on how badly 
the producer is wanting to sell. There 
seems to be a great apathy on the 
part of the buyer to buy. In other 
words, not a settled price where com- 
petition has reached some sort of a 
medial point. Where honey is needed 
the prices have been paid. But a lack 
of activity up till the past ten days 
is evident. 





Honey Wanted-°" 7393.22" 
C. W. Aeppler Co., Oconomowoc, Wis. 





Yet much of the white honey in 
California has been picked up. Plenty 
of the amber yet to leave the pro- 
ducers’ hands. And with a growing 
population and real activity on the 
part of the western beekeepers in a 
selling campaign, they should easily 
be able to move all their under-par 
production, and soon be looking farth- 
er east for fresh supplies, especially 
of fine white honey. 


Foreign Demand 

Likely much of the stoic inactivity 
in buying up to now can be laid, first, 
to the strong desire on the part of 
the producer to want prices equal to 
a year ago, and, secondly, to the slow- 
ness with which the foreign demand 
has developed. A buzzing hint that 
Germany would need huge amounts of 
honey, and that the whole European 
picture looked especially good for 
American honey, has not as yet ma- 
terialized, though just recently there 
seems to be activity in that direction. 
There is also the report that some of 
our markets are going to Central and 
South American suppliers, or that the 
European importers are waiting to 
see what the above countries are just 
now producing in the start of their 
new crop season. 


All in all, bees, plants and moisture 
are excellent for this time of year. 
Honey moving well in retail way, pro- 
ducers reluctant to let their crop go 
at anything less than a year ago, and 
packers and buyers on the fence, 
waiting to see just what will develop, 
and likely hoping for the hoped-for 
foreign demand which would probably 
establish a buying price which would 
serve all domestic buyers as well as 
producers. 


Not likely that support prices are 
having much to do with decisions. 
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Ever Wonder About— 


Royal jelly, breeding gentle bees that produce more 
honey, uses for beeswax, honey for babies, legal rights 
and responsibilities of beekeepers, honey for surgery, 
Biblical references to honey, bee behavior, honey for 
athletes, calories in honey? 


it's All Here and More! 
$4.25 postpaid or $5.65 with a one year subscription 
to Gleanings. Also ask your friendly Root Dealer 


about Starting Right with Bees, 500 Answers to 
Bee Questions, and Honey Plants Manual. 


THE A. I. ROOT CO. 


Factories at Medina, Ohio — Council Bluffs, lowa — San Antonio, Texas 
DISTRIBUTORS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Dealers Everywhere 
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The Hive and the Honey Bee 
by Roy A. Grout 
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colleges and hundreds of 4-H classes. 


authorities in their special lines, The Dadants, 


Snodgrass, Sturtevant, Milum, Wilson. 
This book is a must for every beekeeper. 


Cloth Postpaid $4.00 Many Illustrations 


First Lessons in Beekeeping 
by Dadant 
100 chock-full pages for the beginner in fine cloth cover. 
Completely Revised and up to date. A fine School text- 
book. 


$1.00 postpaid 


Honey in the Comb 
by Carl Killion 


Methods and skills of the best comb-honey man in the 
business. 


Cloth, 110 pages, $3.00 


Honey Plant Manual 
H. B. Lovell 


Glossary North American Plants. 64 pages $1.00. 


Bees Are My Business 
by Harry Whitcomb 


Big California beekeeper tells why and 
ceeded. A fine personal instructive book. 


Cloth, 240 pages, $3.75 


how he suc- 


pages of information covering all practical phases of bee- 
keeping; life of bee; physical makeup, habits; and all phases 
of practical beekeeping. Standard textbook of more than 30 
Co-authored by 15 
Cale, Abu- 
shady, Killion, Farrar, Hambleton, Lyle, Eckert, Pellett, Park, 














Queen Rearing 
by Laidlaw & Eckert 


The best in queen rearing methods condensed into eas- 
ily readable language. For the specialist or beginner. 


Cloth, $2.50 
World of the Honeybee 
by C. G. Butler 


Britain’s finest authority in his 


us results of his fine efforts. 
Cloth, 225 pages, $4.50 


Dancing Bees 


by K. von Frisch 


inimitable style, gives 


Enticing explanations of how he found sense of direc- 
tion in bees. How they locate nectar, etc. 


Cloth, 190 pages, $3.50 


The Honey Cook Book 


by Juliette Elkon 


Fine new book—170 pages, 250 recipes. 
it. 


We recommend 


Cloth, $3.00 


— Other Good Books for Your Library and Family — 


R. L. Snodgrass—Anatomy of the Honeybee. New 


330 pages $6.00 
Mary G. Phillips—The Makers of Honey. Delightful - 
New. Cloth 2.50 
Lockhart—Bee Hunting. Paper 50 
Beck & Smediey—Honey & Health—Best book on 
honey 
Ribbands—Behaviour and Social Life of Honey- 
bees. 325 pages 4.50 
Old Favorite, Honey Recipes 25c 


Snelgrove—Swarming. 100 pages $2.50 
H. M. Fraser—Beekeeping in Antiquity. 150 pages 2.00 
More Favorite Honey Recipes 25c 
Jay Smith—Better Queens. 100 pages 4.00 
Peliett—A Living from Bees. Cloth, 330 pages 3.50 
Root—-ABC & XYZ of Beekeeping. 600 pages, cloth 4.25 
Snelgrove—Queen Rearing. 346 pages, cloth 4.00 


Paisiey—Betty the Bee (Children) 50 
Hodges—Pollen Loads of The Honeybee. 150 pages 
All above prices for clean new books Postpaid 


3.00 


2-Year (24 Numbers) Binder Only 75 Cents Postpaid 
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